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FOUNDED  1853  INCORPORATED  1896 


Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A. 


MEMBERSHIP  29.000 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Associa^ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  ran^ 
among  the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


78th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 
November  11, 12, 13  and  14, 1932 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annnal 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


An  Appreciation 

The  Ambassador,  of  Atlantic  City,  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  continued  patronage  and 
goodwill  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teadiers*  Association.  It  is  an  extreme 
pleasure  to  serve  you. 

Please  know  ^at  whenever  business  or  pleasure 
brings  you  to  the  resort  you  will  find  the  latch¬ 
string  on  the  outside  and  a  sincere  friendliness 
within. 

We  extend  our  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 

WiLUAM  Hamilton. 

General  Manager, 
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A  Seashore  Holiday  at  the 

MONTEREY  HOTEL 

ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWALK^ 

ASBURY  PARK  -  -N.J. 


Why  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end, 
at  the  seashore,  where  scenes  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  so  diverting  and  so  delightfully 
different  any  time  of  year.  Each  season 
— spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter — has  its 
own  distinctive  attractions. 

The  Monterery  is  a  fine  modem  hotel,  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ^ardwalk,  open  all  the  year 
and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  seasons  of 
professional  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  changes  of  scene  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

Bates  Are  Surprisingly  Lowl 

fV rile  N o»  for  anp  information  poa  Jesire 

SHERMAN  DENNIS.  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  1600 
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T.  P.  U. 


AN  Organization  BY  Teachers  FOR  Teachers.  Provides  Best  Protection  for  the  Cost. 

PA  VS  : 

FOR  EVERT  DISEASE  AND  ACCIDENT  DURING  ENTIRE  YEAR.  Permits  You  to 
Continue  Membership  if  You  Give  Tin  Teaching  or  Marry. 

UENEFITS  AT  AN  ANNUAL  COST  OF  $30.00 
(Under  "Non-Comnarable  Certificate*’) 

Sickness  (maximum  6  months) . 125.00  per  week 

Convalencence  (maximum  3  weeks) .  25.00  per  week 

Quarantine  (Full  Period) .  25.00  per  week 

Accident  Disability  (Total)  (maximum  6  mos.) .  45.00  per  week 

Accident  Disability  (Partial)  (maximum  5  wks.) .  22.50  per  week 

Accidental  Death  . 1,500.00 

IMPORTANT 

More  Teachers  are  carrying  their  Protection  with  the  T.  P.  U.  than  with  AUL  OTHER 
SIMIlJt.R  ORGANIZATIONS  COMBINED 

These  Features  Commead  Themselves— 

1.  Lowest  Cost. 

A  2.  Largest  field  of  coverage. 

(T  3.  Covers  Sickness,  Accident  and  Quarantine, 

y  4.  Non-cancellable  at  will  of  Officers. 

i  Note  This  Record  of  Service— 

J  Paid  to  teachers  in  1931,  3273,468.84. 

Paid  to  teachers  since  organization  (1912)  almost 
TSvo  Million  Dollars. 

t  Assets  of  over  One-half  Million  Dollars. 

Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Education — 

All  teachers  need  health  and  accident  protection,  as  an  aid  and  comfort  when  salary 
stops  and  expenses  mount. 

Why  look  farther.  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation. 

Address — 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRBNBMAN  BLDG.,  LANCASTER,  PENN  A. 

Or,  A12  SCHAFF  BLDG„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Hotels  of  Distinction  in  Atlantic  City 


^OR  an  ideal  winter  vacation,  with  health  and  rest  and  play,  you  will  find 
^  all  to  be  desired  in  accommodation,  service  and  personal  attention  at  any 
one  of  these  modem,  moderate  rate  hotels. 

Sun  Porches  and  Solaria 
FETTER  &  HOLLINGER.  Inc. 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

**The  Premier  Hotel  of  the 
Jeraey  Coast** 

The  Real  joy  of  visiting  in  Atlantic 
City  is  to  select  a  hotel  directly  on 
the  ocean  front  with  ample  sun  decks 
and  attractively  furnished  solariums 
with  Vita  Glass  Windows. 

American  Plan 
Reasonable  Rates 
Fireproof  Garage 


Carden  Terrace  and  Unobstructed 
Ocean  Vtew 

Garage  on  Hotel  Property 
WALTER  J.  BUZBY.  Inc. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 

A  bsoluteljf  Fireproof 


300  ROOMS  ;;  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  Vfelcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS, 
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Teach  Reading  through  Child  Activities 

All  modern  educators  aRree  that  purposeful  activity  is  the  key  to 
||  successful  learning.  And  purposeful  activity  motivates  everj  unit 

n  ^  THE  NEW  SILENT  REIADERS — even  informational  and 

H  expository  units. 

B  >  W  Activities  are  practical,  interesting  and  real,  and  are  based  on 

«  actual  practices  in  progressive  schools.  The  child  really  enjoys 
His  work  and  feels  that  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  and  study. 

Before  you  select  any  readers,  examine 

THE  NEW 
SILENT  READERS 

Lewis  —  Rowland  —  Genres 

Pre-Primer,  Primer  and  Books  I  to  VIII 
Descriptive  booklet  rvith  colored  illustrations  sent  on  request 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1006-1016  ABCH  STREET 


PHZLADELFHIA 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


THE  NEW  HEALTHY  LIVING 


Winslow  and  Hahn 

Book  One  for  Grades  V  and  VI 
Book  Two  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 

1.  Arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  health. 

2.  Supplies  fundamental  information  contributive  to  health. 

3.  Stimulates  the  formation  of  good  health  habits. 

4.  Suggests  a  variety  of  activities  contributive  to  further 
knowledge  of  health. 

THE  STANDARD  TEXT  IN  HYGIENE 


Nerv  Jersey  Representative:  P.  M.  BROWN,  946  Central  Ave.,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 


381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


'■sa^rr-^' 
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Your  most  interesting  creative  Art 
Project  is  a  Marionette  show — 

Amy  teacher  raa  now  carry  out  this  project  effectively  with  simple,  deffalte 
Instructions  for  every  detail  of  puppets,  mechanism  and  stase,  followlns  the  pattema 
In  this  portfolio— 

MARIONETTES 

IN  THE  SCHOOL 

By  MAROARET  L.  MILLET 

Seventeen  plates  of  designs — so  simple,  so  comprehensive  that  any  teacher,  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  readily  instruct  her  class  how  to  success¬ 
fully  construct  artistic  workable  Marionettes — how  to  build  the  stage,  and  how  to 
operate  the  pnPDets  for  the  performance  of  any  desired  action. 

The  value  of  the  Marionette  show  Is  obvious.  It  is  a  group  project  in  which 
every  pupil  does  some  part  of  the  work,  and  in  which  every  pupil  is  enthusiastically 
Interested.  In  attractive  portfolio. 


PRICE,  $0.60 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


120  East  loth  Street,  New  York  City 
401  No.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  the  Classroom  Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia  is  Supreme 


Educators  have  found  that  all  encyclopedias  are  not  alike. 

That  only  Compton's  meets  every  teacher  and  pupil  need.  It 
answers  all  questions  properly  and  adequately  because  it  was  spe¬ 
cially  written,  arranged  and  constructed  for  classroom  use.  Up  to 
the  minute,  authoritative  and  well  illustrated,  in  schools  everywhere 
it  is  the  most  used  classroom  encyclopedia.  Get  this  outstanding 
reference  work  for  your  teachers,  your  pupils.  It  fits  amj  course  of 
study,  every  teaching  plan  as  no  ocher  encyclopedia  can. 


All  encyclopedias 
are  not  alike! 


Only  Compton* s  has  these 
classroom  advantages 


Comptou's  la  easy  to  use. 
Thor*  are  ao  puasica  to  tolvo. 
Puptla  simply  teach  at  oaca 
for  the  volume  they  waat. 
The  simple  alphabatical  guhia 
Is  marked  nearly  oa  both 
back  aod  froat  cover  of 

hether 
oa  the 

table  or  la  the  rack— either 
way,  they  are  located 
lastantly. 


NO  SPLIT  Every  letter  com- 
f  FTTPIIC  plete  in  a  volume. 
Lfcl  lEKS  Prominent  guide 
letter  at  the  top  of  each  volume 
instantly  points  the  way  to  all 
informatioo.  An  arrangement  so 
simple  it  invites  constant  usage. 

STUDY  OULINES  IN  Sden- 
SEPARATE  VOLUME  ‘‘Z,}; 

construct^  Study  Outlines,  fa¬ 
bling  pupil  to  organize  and  review 
all  the  comprehensive  material  in 
the  work  on  every  major  subject, 
are  conveniently  placed  in  the  last 
volume,  together  with  picture 
lists,  interest  questions,  ana  bibli¬ 
ographies. 


INDEX  AT  BACK  Fkct- 
OF  EACH  VOLUME 

at  the  back  of  each  volume.  For 
subjects  starting  with  "A”  yon 
simply  pick  up  the  “A”  volume 
and  turn  to  index.  It  shows  the 
exact  page  where  informadon  aod 
pictures  are  located. 

SIXTEEN 

HANDY  VOLUMES  L*ii!hV 

convenient^  sized  volumes, 
to  handle.  Bindiim  specially  rein¬ 
forced  by  patentetTCompeon  Dnra- 
Bonnd  pronss.  which  outwears 
standard  bindings  two  or  three 
to  one. 


Write  for  Specif  School  Prices  and  Terms 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 

Compton  Bld^.,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Implant  a  broad 
worldmindedness 


The  Atwood-Thomas 

Geographies 


Today  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  lives  and  works  is  more  than  ever  apparent.  Here,  in 
this  popular  series  of  geographies,  text,  maps,  pictures,  and 
exercises  are  skillfully  employed  to  show  the  conditions 
under  which  people  the  world  over  live  and  work  and  to 
create  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  problems. 

Among  the  representative  places  in  New  Jersey  using  this 
series,  we  may  mention:  Jersey  City.  Newark,  Passaic,  Clif¬ 
ton,  Paterson,  Hackensack.  East  Orange,  Elizabeth,  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  Hoboken. 


Home  Life  in  Far-Away 
Lands 

The  Americas 
Nations  Beyond  the  Seas 


The  United  States  Among  the 
Nations  (Atwood) 

The  World  at  Work  (Atwood) 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

P17B1.1SHKD  BY  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Editorial  and  Uuainraa  Office 
ROOM  304,  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

The  payment  of  annual  duea  of  $1.00  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year, 
b'ifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to 
non-members  $1.00  a  year.  SlnKle  copies  2Se. 


(Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  May  3,  1927,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  Aiig'iist  24,  1912.) 


Paul  H.  Axtell 
Flemington 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe 
Newark 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

Margaret  Thomson 

Lillian  G.  Vance,  Chairman  Camden 

Jersey  City  CATHARINE  M.  ZlSGEN 

T  renton 


1932— OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


President,  Chester  F.  Ogden . Clifton 

Past  President,  Adele  Cox . Jersey  City 

First  Vice-President,  William  R.  Ward . Trenton 

Second  Vice-President,  Ella  J.  Hamilton . Atlantic  City 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

Secretary,  Solomon  C.  Strong . West  Orange 

R.  R.  Secretary,  Sarah  O.  Whitlock . New  Brunswick 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
The  Officers  and 

Mattie  S.  Doremus  (1933) . Paterson 

Reeves  D.  Batten  (1933) . Lyndhurst 

John  B.  Ritter  (1932) . Collingswood 

Clifton  J.  Hopf  (1932) . Elizabeth 
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Sound  in  Method — Rich  in  Material 

t 

FACT  AND  STORY  READERS 

(Suzzallo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin  and  Skinner) 

'I' HESE  books  devote  particular  attention  to  the  method  of  teaching 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read  and  to  the  teaching  of  vocabularies 
carefully  checked  with  the  Thorndike  and  Gates  Lists. 

The  plan  of  work  is  outlined  in  the  Teachers'  Manuals  with 
great  definiteness  and  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  teachmg.  The  whole  series  is  rich  in  both  imaginative 
and  non-fiction  matter  of  a  high  order. 

The  Workbooks  provide  activities  that  appeal  to  the  pupils 
and  save  the  teacher  much  labor.  There  is  a  wealth  of  artistic 
colored  illustrations. 

Nine  Books  for  Eig:ht  Grades;  a  Pupil's  Workbook  for 
each  of  the  first  four  Readers;  Word  and  Phrase  Cards, 
also  Teachers'  Manuals. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Just  OfF  the  Press 


New  Jersey 
A  Story  of 
Progress 


HUBERT  R.  CORNISH 

Finding  an  adequate  history  of  New  Jersey  to  be  used  either  as 
a  textbook  in  the  classroom  or  as  a  reader  to  enrich  the  study 
of  local  history,  geography,  and  civics  has  long  been  an  unsolved 
problem.  Every  teacher  in  the  state  will  welcome  this  new  book 
as  the  solution. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


597  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Deetmher,  1931 
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The  Necessities  of  Greater  Education  for 
the  Youth  of  America 

By  Paul  Blckk 

Netfspaper  Otmer  and  PubUiher 
Convention  Paper 

Read  Grove  Patterson,  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


D  COULD  have  been  given  no  topic  which 
would  appeal  to  me  more  than  some  phase 
of  the  great  subject  of  education.  With 
many  other  citizois  of  this  country  I  have 
been  worried  during  the  past  two  years 
by  the  increasing  number  of  efforts  of  pcJiticians 
and  short-sighted  public  administrators  to  make 
a  good  showing  for  the  taxpayers  by  taking  money 
away  from  the  public  schools.  Every  time  attempts 
like  these  have  been  made  in  places  where  I  publish 
newspapers  we  have  fought  them,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  to  weaken  our  public  schorl  system, 
which  has  been  built  so  slowly  through  the  gen¬ 
erations;  and  we  have  fought  particularly  hard 
agairut  reducing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  who  have 
never  received  the  compensation  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  either  for  the  quality  of  their  work  or  in 
comparison  with  the  compensation  received  by  other 
people,  both  in  business  and  government  positions. 

I  have  studied  what  the  United  States  spends 
for  education.  I  have  seen  that  of  all  money  col¬ 
lected  in  taxes,  approximately  26  per  cent,  of  it 
goes  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This 
seems  like  a  large  percentage,  but  as  a  business 
man  I  can  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  perform  wdl 
the  tasks  which  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  face  in  the  education  of  the  nearly 
25.000,000  children  who  will  be  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  and  upon  whom  the  welfare  of  our 
country  must  rest 

During  the  past  two  years  all  of  us  have  been 
worried  about  how  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  could  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
regular  and  organized  public  work  in  all  ffre  various 
branches  of  the  common  service.  Everywhere 
budgets  have  been  searched  to  see  where  expenses 
might  be  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  find  new  ways  of  raising  tax  money, 
and  now  we  learn  it  will  be  necessary  both  to  cut 
expenses  and  to  increase  taxes.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  some  politicians  have  looked  at  the  totals  in 
the  clauificatioru  of  the  budgets,  and  because  the 
schools  receive  so  much  money  they  have,  in  their 


apparent  anxiety,  determined,  in  many  cases,  to 
cut  ai^ropriadoru  for  education  rather  than  to  dig 
deq;>er  and  look  more  closely  and  work  harder  to 
find  other  places,  where  there  is  admitted  waste 
and  inefficiency,  to  'ave  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

This  I  regard  as  a  crisis  in  education  because 
if  the  people  of  this  country  who  pay  the  taxes  for 
the  education  of  their  children — and  in  education 
alone,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  charges  of  inefficiency  and  waste — I  say, 
if  the  people  permit  costs  to  be  cut  here,  the  ciAs 
will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  efficietKy  of 
our  public  school  system. 

These  politicians  would  save  this  money  largely 
by  reducing  the  salaries  of  our  teachers,  which 
have  not  been  as  high  as  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
average  person  employed  in  industry  or  in  other 
professions.  You  know  these  figures  better  than 
I.  You  know  that  in  1928,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  the  average  salary  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  was  $1,364.00,  while  the  average  of 
all  gainfully  employed  people  was  $1,920.00. 
You  know  that  not' only  is  the  average  of  all  sal-, 
aried  employes  m  the  country  higher  than  that  of 
teachers,  but  that  federal  goverrunent  employes  in 
1928  earned  an  average  of  $1,863.00.  This 
lacks  one  dollar  of  being  exactly  $500.00  more 
per  year  than  the  average  earnings  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors.  Surely  this  does  not 
indicate  that  the  teachers  of  Anterica  are  overpaid. 
We  must  remember  the  yean  you  prepare  at  school, 
at  college,  and  at  institutions  for  professional  tram- 
ing.  You  must  also  be  credited  wiffi  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  attend  normal  school,  at  your  own 
expense,  in  order  to  maintain  your  qualificadom  as 
teachen. 

To  reduce  your  salaries  would  be  calamitous, 
not  only  for  younelves,  but  to  our  country,  because 
it  would  mean  ffiat  over  a  period  of  yean  many 
of  you  would  be  forced  into  other  lines  of  work 
where  your  remuneration  would  be  more  just  It 
would  mean.  too.  that  in  the  future,  the  character 
and  intellectual  standards  of  persom  who  would 
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be  drawn  into  the  teaching  profession  would  be 
lower,  and  this  would  mean  that  our  children  would 
not  receive  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  vital  to 
a  sound,  conscientious  citizenship. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  he  must  pay 
wages  sufficiently  high  to  attract  and  to  hold  cap)- 
able  and  loyal  workers.  He  knows  that  if  he  re¬ 
duces  wages,  even  in  times  of  stress,  he  must  not 
cut  them  below  the  cost  of  living,  if  he  wants  his 
organization  to  function  competently,  and  he  knows 
also  that  in  order  to  obtain  good  work  he  must 
provide  the  incentive  of  promotion,  and  the  well- 
founded  promise  of  better  pay  in  the  future. 

The  business  man  knows,  further,  that  once  he 
has  built  up  an  organization  which  is  functioning 
properly,  he  must  maintam  it  at  full  strength  for 
the  work  it  must  accomplish.  As  I  see  it,  we  are 
faced  with  this  same  problem  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  public  schools.  We  must  maintain  the 
structure  we  have.  We  must 
provide  for  future  growth,  and 
we  must  keep  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  supervisors  as  well 
paid  as  people  of  their  ability 
and  intelligence  would  be  paid 
elsewhere.  We  must  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  all  time — and  our 
school  system  will  be  so  main¬ 
tained.  Our  schools  are  as  per¬ 
manent  as  our  government. 

.  We  would  not  dream  of  whittling  away  at  the 
expenditures  we  make  for  public  health,  if  we 
thought  that  such  whittling  would  jeopardize  the 
health  of  the  community.  Just  so  we  must  not 
consider  whittling  away  at  those  expenditures  for 
public  education,  and  thus  undermine  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  instruction  which  it  is  imperative  that 
our  children  receive,  for,  next  to  good  health,  a 
good  education  is  the  richest  bequest  any  of  us  can 
make  to  our  children. 

We  who  pay  taxes — and  everyone  pays  taxes — 
must  be  increasingly  on  our  guard  against  unwise 
reduction  in  school  expenses.  This  is  the  task  of 
all  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  who  have  children, 
for  along  with  the  expenditures  for  health,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  schools  affect  us  all,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  long  procession  of  the  years  to 
come. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  family  to  protest  against 
reducing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  who.  every  day 
in  their  contacts  with  boys  and  girls,  contribute 


heavily,  so  mightily,  so  constantly,  to  form  their 
characters.  We  should  see  to  it  that  not  only  are 
all  our  good  teachers  retained  at  salaries  that  are 
adequate,  but  that  in  the  years  to  come  we  get 
even  better  teachers  to  replace  those  who  in  some 
places  are  not  yet  qualified,  by  higher  standards, 
for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

I  have  seen  statistics  which  indicate  that  we 
have  in  training  more  teachers  than  our  schools 
can  at  once  absorb.  A  great  many  of  these,  I 
have  read,  will  not  be  trained  to  the  standard 
which  our  increasingly  better  schools  require  before 
these  schools  award  positions.  It  seems  to  me, 
still  as  a  business  man.  that  if  our  politicians  are 
desirous  of  saving  money  on  public  education,  they 
might  study  the  various  systems  of  training  teachers, 
and  by  amalgamation  of  training  schools  and  rais¬ 
ing  levels,  possible  under  federal  auspices  rather 
than  state,  they  might  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
duplication  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  standards.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  have  a  federal 
standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers  which  was  high,  a 
great  many  persons  who  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  would  not 
aspire  to  enter  the  profession, 
with  the  result  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  would  save  money 
both  in  the  operation  of  training 
schools  and  in  the  cost  inci¬ 
dental  to  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  them  in  the  various  states. 

Both  the  state  and  federal  governments  have 
reliable  statistics  on  the  past  and  probable  future 
growth  of  the  schools.  They  should  know  how 
many  teachers  the  schools  will  need  in  the  years 
to  come,  both  in  replacements  and  as  additions 
to  teaching  staffs,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who 
want  to  be  teachers,  in  order  to  maintain  teaching 
staffs  efficiently  and  economically  and  without 
crowding  the  profession  to  the  extent  that  those 
out  of  work,  and  who  might  be  more  useful  at  some 
other  kind  of  work,  would  pull  down,  through  their 
competitive  demands  for  positions,  the  salaries  of 
those  who  have  shown  their  special  qualifications 
for  the  teaching  profession. 

This  concludes  what  I  want  to  say  here  to-day. 
I  repeat  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious — indeed 
a  tragic — mistake  to  reduce  teachers’  salaries,  and 
I  hope  that  our  people  will  resist  such  attempts  to 
the  utmost.  I  am  sure  my  newspapers  will.  This 
is  a  serious  threat  to  public  school  education,  the 


This  I  regard  as  a  crisis  in  educa¬ 
tion  because  if  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  t>ho  pay  the  taxes  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children — and  in  educa¬ 
tion  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  there 
have  been  practically  no  charges 
of  inefficiency  and  traste — I  say,  if  the 
people  permit  costs  to  be  cut  here,  the 
cuts  trill  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem. — Paul  Block. 
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fruition  of  which  would  cause  immeasurable  harm 
to  the  country  for  years  to  come.  Indeed  it  in- 
Tolves  a  significant  menace  to  all  youth. 

Mr.  Patterson's  remarks,  before  and  after  read- 
irrg  Mr.  Block’s  paper,  were: 

It  was  Victor  Hugo.  I  believe,  who  said  that 
there  was  cne  thing  mightier  than  the  tread  of 
marching  armies  and  that  was  the  power  of  an  idea 
whose  hour  had  come,  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  is  coming  into  the  world  in  its  peculiarly  upset 
condition,  the  idea  that  if  there  is  to  be  over  the 
long  run  any  real  human  progress,  we  must  de¬ 
vote  ourselves  with  a  new  and  peculiar  concentra¬ 
tion  to  the  re-examination  of  the  educational  system 
of  all  civilized  countries.  I  think  I  have  heard 
education  defined  as  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  the  important  and  unimportant  things  of 
lifer  and  I  like  that  definition,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  now,  if  ever,  we  stand  in 
peculiar  need  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  to  (hscriminate 
between  the  important  and  the 
unimportant  things  of  life. 

Now  may  I  say,  quite  in  line 
with  what  Mr.  Rolfe  has  told 
you,  that  I  too  am  very  sorry 
Mr.  Block  was  not  able  to  keep 
this  engagement,  as  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  cause 
of  schools  and  education,  and 
in  all  the  newspapers  which  he 
owns,  he  has  given  instruction 
that  a  special  amount  of  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
matters  which  are  vital  to  you  all.  *  ♦  •  • 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  really  realize  die 
immeasurable  contribution  which  you  do  make  to 
life?  I  know  how  discouraged  you  sometimes  be¬ 
come.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  hold  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  continuity  of  some  sort  in  human  effort 
and  that  diere  will  always  be  those  who  carry  on 
and  finish  what  some  of  us  do  our  best  to  begin. 
I  think  that  idea  was  perhaps  singularly  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  late  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Craw¬ 
ford.  I  believe  it  was,  who  delivered  an  oration 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  great  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  which  he  said  these  words: 

"Such  men  fight  the  campaigns  of  the  future 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  did  but  rest,  but  when 
the  time  comes  at  last,  though  they  themselves  be 
gone,  the  roads  they  made  are  broad  and  straight 
for  the  march  of  other  feet,  the  sword  they  forged 
is  ready  for  another  hand,  the  spirit  they  called  up 
still  lives  to  lead,  and  they  themseh  es.  wherever 


they  may  be,  have  a  continuing  share  in  the  vic¬ 
tories  which  humanize  and  inmortalize  mankind.” 


Mr.  Patterson  was  introduced  by  Stanley  H. 
Rolfe.  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  of  New¬ 
ark.  He  said : 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker.  I  am  influenced 
chiefly  by  one  consideration,  and  that  is  that  my 
remarks  shall  be  of  such  brevity  that  they  will  in 
no  way  encroach  upon  the  time  allotted  to  him. 
Those  of  us  gathered  in  this  audience  are  interested 
in  education  and  are  interested  in  it  vitally.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  people  engaged  in  education 
are  serious  in  their  concept  of  education  and  their 
endeavors  for  education.  Unfortunately  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  profession  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  not  given  it  the  serious  consideration  that 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  it  give  to  it;  k  has 
become  more  or  less  a  platitude  that  education  is 
one  of  the  great  forces  in  the 
world.  It  ^  is  often  said  that 
such  is  true  by  persons  within 
the  profession  and  those  wiffi- 
out  as  well;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  most  serious  task  which 
confronts  us  as  educators  is  to 
endeavor  to  secure  from  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  profession  a 
serious  imdentanding  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  recognition  of  its 
far  reaching  effect.  While  k 
is  true  that  education  is  a  far 
reaching  process  and  a  never  ending  process, 
it  is  frankly  admitted  that  education  caimot  be 
imposed  by  any  govenunent  or  any  educational 
system  or  set  of  systems,  but  that  it  must  come 
up  through  the  people  themselves  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  various  educational  processes.  Widi 
those  things  in  mind,  your  committee  interviewed 
and  secured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Paul  Block,  noted 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher,  to  address  you. 
Mr.  Block  agreed  to  appear  before  this  audience 
and  state  his  views  on  the  subject,  "The  Necessi¬ 
ties  of  Greater  Education  for  the  Youth  of 
America.”  Unfortunately,  due  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  Mr.  Block  is  unable 
to  appear  on  this  program.  His  health  has  been  in 
a  precarious  state  for  sometime.  In  addition  to 
his  regular  business  enterprises,  he  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  strength  to  various  civic  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  movements  in  New  York  Cky,  that  a 
trip  to  California  for  both  purposes  of  health  and 
Continued  on  page  39 
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IV e  must  l(eep  teachers,  principals  | 
I  and  supervisors  as  well  paid  os  people 
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I  be  paid  elsewhere.  IV e  must  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  to  save  money 
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must  be  maintained  for  all  time — and 
I  our  school  system  will  be  so  maintained.  I 
I  Our  schools  are  as  permanent  as  our  I 
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Greetings  to  New  Jersey’s  Teachers 

Chester  F.  Ogden,  President 

Nerv  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


My  Dear  Fellow  Members: 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
was  organized  in  1853  and  incorporated  in  1896, 
since  which  time  it  has  enlisted  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  our  great  State. 

Our  Association  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
all  forward  movements  of  Educational  growth  and 
progress.  It  has  helped  to  maintain  and  establish 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  its  proper  rank — at 
the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
teacher  have  been  promoted  and  guarded. 

The  recent  Convention  of  our  Association  at 
Atlantic  City  and  the  splendid  program  presented 
showed  evidence  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  various 
departments  of  our  present  day  educational  system. 

TTie  State  Teachers’  Association  has  grown 
from  a  general  meeting,  where  plans  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  methods  of  Elementary  education 
were  considered,  to  a  separate  program  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  department  under  intelligent  direction. 
Twenty-nine  departments  had  individual  programs 
at  our  last  Convention  and  each  department  had 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee  of 
our  Association.  Such  activities  are  a  sure  sign 
of  the  professional  Interest  of  each  of  our  members. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  have  many  es¬ 
tablished  rights,  not  enjoyed  by  teachers  of  other 
states.  The  foresight  of  our  leaders,  who  have 


worked  to  establish  such  rights,  and  the  support 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  mamtaining  them  is  to 
be  commended.  The  tenure  enjoyed  by  our 
teachers  must  be  jealously  guarded.  Teachers  will 
perform  their  duties  with  conscientious  effort  amd 
efficiency  when  they  are  secure  in  their  positions. 
The  establishment  and  functioning  of  our  efficiently 
managed  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  has 
placed  the  future  welfare  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
well  in  the  foreground  of  worth  while  achievements. 

Last  year  our  active  enrollment  was  over  28,000 
members,  this  year  our  enrollment  will  exceed  this 
number — this  shows  that  all  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  are  interested  m  their  profession  and  in  the 
stability  of  their  Association.  A  100%  member¬ 
ship  proves  this  to  be  true. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  mention 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times  and  the 
actual  need  of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  as  teachers  must  be  and  are  thinking 
of  others.  Teachers  in  all  localities  are  organized 
and  active  in  relieving  distress.  They  are  giving  of 
their  time,  experience  and  means.  Let  none  be 
found  wanting.  The  greatest  teacher  has  said: 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.’’ 

Let  us  hope  and  expect  that  the  present  school 
year  will  be  one  of  general  growth  and  progress 
for  our  Association. 
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The  Schools  and  the  Emergency 

Convention  Address 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

Commvsmner  of  Education  of  Nei»  Jersey) 


DEPREISSION  as  widespread  in  its 
effects  as  the  present  one  will  obviously 
be  reflected  in  the  schools.  Increased 
enrollments  and  the  necessity  for  econ¬ 
omical  business  management  of  the 
Khools  are  presenting  problems  that  call  for  un¬ 
usual  skill  and  ability  in  school  administration. 
The  elimination  of  large  numbers  of  our  youth 
from  employment  is  making  a  deflnite  contribution 
to  that  problem  during  this  time  of  depression. 
And  back  to  school  they  have  come. 

The  preliminary  enrollment  figures  for  the  year 
indicate  that  our  high  schools  have  increased  so 
largely  in  pupil  population  that  whereas  the  growth 
of  high  school  enrollment  for  1929-1930  over 
the  previous  year  was  7  per  cent,  and  the  growth 
for  1930-1931  was  1 3.7  per  cent.,  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  high  school  enrollment  of  this 
year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  20  per  cent. 
Since  the  years  immediately  following  the  World 
War  we  have  not  witnessed  such  marked  changes 
in  this  enrollment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  increases  in  en¬ 
rollment  (and  we  have  increases  as  well  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school)  cannot  in 
many  instances  be  related  to  corresponding  increases 
in  budget  or  added  school  facilities.  IThis  means 
that  many  administrators  are  forced  to  give  heavier 
teaching  schedules  and  larger  pupil  loads  to  their 
teachers.  But  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  classroom  teachers  that  in  spite  of  the  increased 
demand  made  upon  their  physical  and  mental  en¬ 
ergies,  that  demand  is  being  met  cheerfully  and  with 
great  resourcefulness.  Our  teachers  are  making 
a  significant  contribution  by  maintaining  the  high 
efficiency  of  our  classroom  teaching.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  we  have  in  this  time  of 
depression  the  ability  represented  in  the  teaching 
staff  of  New  Jersey — a  staff  that  every  day  gives 
new  evidences  of  its  desire  to  serve  and  fearlessly 
to  assume  new  responsibilities. 

I  think  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  increased  enrollments  of  1930-1931 
and  of  1931-1932  give  some  indication  of  what 
our  problem  is.  Ours  is  an  important,  rapidly 
growing  State.  Tlie  school  system  enrolled  last 
year  868,200  pupils  in  the  public  day  and  evening 
schools.  The  schools  employed  29,500  teachers 
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and  the  total  value  of  school  property  is  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

I  think  we  may  say  with  assurance  that  our 
school  authorities,  boards  of  education  and  school 
administrators  alike,  are  conscientiously  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  their  part  in  the  present  emergency.  I 
do  not  discern  any  disposition  to  do  other  than 
maintain  our  schools  at  their  present  state  of 
efficiency.  Petrie  generally  are  making  tremen¬ 
dous  sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  depression.  And  it  is  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  know  that  our  teachers  are  alert  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  hour  and  are  assisting  by  carrying 
extra  burdens  and  by  participating  in  community 
efforts.  The  work  of  the  Newark  staff  in  furnish¬ 
ing  food  for  many  children  in  school  and  aid  to 
their  families  is  one  among  many  noteworthy  efforts 
of  New  Jersey  teachers.  That  the  schools  will 
do  everything  possible  and  will  accomplish  what 
is  expected  from  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 

In  September  I  called  together  the  directors  of 
our  vocational  schools  and  suggested  to  them  dial 
we  not  only  supply  vocational  education  for  those 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  some  trade,  but  that 
there  be  carefully  surveyed  the  industrial  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  vocational 
schools  to  the  end  that  we  might  introduce  voca¬ 
tional  courses  for  adolescents  and  adults  who  were 
out  of  work.  Our  plan  has  been  to  establish 
courses  of  training  which  would  fit  them  for  more 
efficient  service  in  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  when  industry  shall  have  been 
revived  and  to  offer  courses  which  will  train  others 
for  lines  of  work  for  which  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment  after  the  depression. 
Commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
directions,  and  we  have  very  much  extended  the 
opportunities  of  the  vocational  schools. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  whoi  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  education  and  its  proper  development  was 
a  more  important  problem.  Adequate  education 
of  the  people  is  the  very  foundation  of  democracy. 
The  schools  must  prepare  the  citizeiu  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  imperative  that  everything  possible  be  done  to 
combat  anti-social  forces  and  to  prepare  the  youth 
in  the  schools  not  only  of  this  State,  but  of  this 
country,  to  practice  an  enlightened  citizeiuhip  when 
they  shall  take  their  places  in  the  world. 
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Retiring  President’s  Message 

Convention  Address 
By  Adele  Cox,  P<ul  President 
Neiv  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


1'  DO  not  really  think  I  have  disturbed  the 
waters  very  much,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
take  my  turn,  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
just  a  few  minutes.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
allow  our  Seventy-seventh  convention  to 
close  without  giving  a  short  report  of  the  work 
accomplished  this  year.  All  the  meetings  of  the 
Ejiecutive  Committee,  and  there  have  been  many, 
have  been  well  attended.  The 
Elxecutive  Committee  has  an¬ 
swered  all  calls  promptly;  it  has 
given  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  problems  which  have  been 
brought  before  h;  in  fact,  the 
business  of  our  Association  has 
gone  on  much  the  same  as  in  past 
years  when  the  men  of  our  family 
were  at  the  helm.  There  are 
many  other  committees,  standing 
committees  and  special  commit¬ 
tees.  and  these  have  attended  to 
the  duties  for  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  promptly  and  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  all  the  committees  at 
this  time  for  the  hne  co-operation 
and  wonderfid  assistance  which  Ade 

they  have  given  the  president  this 


Adele  Cox 


My  report  is  short,  but  you  will  hear  more  about 
the  business  of  the  Association  when  the  committee 
reports  are  read,  so  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about 
the  future. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  in  many 
times  this  year  and  I  have  decided  that  if  we 
teachers  are  to  be  happy  in  our  work,  a  code  of 
ethics  is  needed.  By  teachers  I  mean  all  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  in  any  capacity.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  has  a  printed 
code  and  it  is  a  very  good  one,  but  it  is  not  always 
at  hand.  When  in  need,  try  the  Golden  Rule. 


I  recommend  h.  There  is  nothing  like  placing 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow’s  place.  It  has  served 
me  well  through  all  my  years  of  teaching. 

There  is  another  matter  of  importance  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak.  Have  you  read  die  October 
issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review?  It 
is  very  instructive,  and  if  time  permitted,  there  are 
many  items  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak,  but 
I  shall  select  the  one  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  important;  the  card 
on  page  20  of  the  Review.  Read 
it  carefully.  Learn  the  lesson 
conveyed  and  profit  by  it;  let  it 
be  your  guide  in  the  future.  The 
standard  for  teachers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  very  high,  and  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  measure  up  to 
the  standard.  I  can  pay  no  bet¬ 
ter  tribute.  I  know  our  teachers. 
I  have  worked  with  them  and  for 
them  many  years.  The  strength 
of  our  Association  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  old  in  years,  but  dways 
'  young  because  of  the  young 
teachers  who  are  constantly 
joining  the  ranks.  As  you 
■  know,  all  the  teachers  of 

New  Jersey  are  members  of 
this  Association.  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
work  accomplished  by  Powell  G.  Fithian,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Enrollment  Committee, 
and  his  band  of  faithful  men  and  women.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  state  associations  with  one 
hundred  per  cent,  membership.  This  is  a  fine 
record.  Keep  an  interest  in  the  activities  of  your 
Association  and  keep  it  one  hundred  per  cent 
Your  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  made  the 
Seventy-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  a  great  success, 
and  I  thank  you. 


78th  AoDual  Convention  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association 

Fridax*  Satssrdax*  Sssndax  and  Mondax 
November  11.  12.  13.  14.  1932 
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Resolutions  Adopted  at  77th  Annual  Convention 

November  30th,  1931 

Number  One 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  appreciation  be  extended  to  Miss  Adele  Cox,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association,  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to 
the  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  very  capable  manner  in  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  and  for  the 
excellent  programs  provided  for  the  1931  Annual  Meeting. 

Number  Two 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  appreciation  be  extended  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Chairman 
of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  and  to  the  members  of  said  Committee  for  the  effective  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  and  the  methods  used  in  securing  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1 00  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  past  year  for  safeguarding  and  securing  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

Number  Three 

Resolved,  That  character  formation  and  training  for  effective  citizenship  should  be  a  major 
objective  in  education,  and  that  the  activities  of  the  school  should  be  fully  utilized  for 
character  training  and  the  development  in  our  young  people  of  an  abiding  respect  for 
and  a  deeper  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  land. 

Number  Four 

Resolved,  That  as  an  Association  we  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  and  trust  that 
adequate  provisions  will  be  made  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  State  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  adequate  instruction  along  these  lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  said  report. 

Number  Five 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  expresses  its  approval  of  the  work  being  done  by  teachers  and 
teachers’  organizations  in  making  voluntary  contributions  from  their  monthly  salaries  to 
School  Welfare  Funds  or  Welfare  Funds  of  the  Communities:  and,  be  it  further  re¬ 
solved,  that  we  appreciate  the  earnestness  and  loyalty  of  the  teachers  throughout  the 
State  in  contributing  so  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  in  carrying  on  the  added  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  school  due  to  present  day  conditions. 

Number  Six 

Resolved,  That  money  expended  for  Adult  Education  is  as  legitimate  a  charge  upon  public 
funds  as  is  any  other  form  of  school  expenditures,  and  that  this  Association  hereby 
urges  all  communities  to  support  at  public  cost,  such  elementary  courses  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  as  local  conditions  warrant 

Number  Seven 

Resolved,  That  since  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  will  do  permanent  harm 
to  future  citizens  of  our  State  we  urge  that  all  appropriations  for  these  schools  be  not 
reduced,  but  that  present  high  standards  be  maintained  in  the  interest  of  our  democratic 
institutions.  Any  act  that  tends  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools  is  a  blow 
at  Democracy  itself. 
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Number  Eight 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  heartily  endorses  the  nation-wide 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  and  urges  its 
members  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  in  order  that  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Washington’s  exalted  life  and  character  may  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  American 
boys  and  girls  of  this  generation,  and  that  the  achievement  of  our  Rrst  president  may 
be  better  understood  by  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

Number  Nine 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  cordially  invites  all  teachers  every¬ 
where  to  attend  the  National  Education  Association  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  next  June, 
and  that  the  Association  urges  its  members  to  attend  and  to  assist  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  in  entertaining  teachers  from  other  States. 

Number  Ten 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  deeply  appreciate  the  valuable  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  do  hereby 
extend  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra  as  well  as  the  able  directors  of  the  same,  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  excellent  program  rendered  at  this  meeting. 

Number  Eleven 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Associated  Press  and  all 
others  instrumental  in  securing  a  thoughtful  and  effective  treatment  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Convention. 

Number  Twelve 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  heartiest  appreciation  to  the  teachers  and  administrative  staff 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools  and  schools  of  other  communities  whose  efforts  con¬ 
tributed  so  greatly  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure  during  these  convention  days;  also,  to 
the  Director  of  Publicity;  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  who  have  co-o|>erated  with  the  officers  of  the  Association  in  making  success¬ 
ful  this  the  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

Charles  B.  Boyer,  Chairman.  Atlantic  City, 

John  H.  Logan,  Newark, 

Kate  McAuliffe,  East  Orange, 

L.  Grace  Milton,  Jersey  City, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Washington  Bicentennial 

It  is  hoped  that  every  schoolroom  in  the  Nation 
will  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1932.  Many  schools  have  already 
worked  out  their  plans  for  the  observance  and  from 
the  primary  grades  to  the  university  there  will  be 
programs,  projects,  and  courses  of  study  devoted 
to  the  life  of  Washington. 

Any  teacher  desiring  material  that  will  be  hel(>- 
ful  in  planning  for  the  celebration  is  urged  to  send 
for  the  special  Appreciation  Course  prepared  for 
teachers,  addressing  the  George  Washington  Bi¬ 
centennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Englewood  Honors  Memory  of  Morrow 

The  Englewood  School  Board,  after  conferring 
with  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  eulogizing  the  late  Senator  and  naming 
the  new  $850,000  High  School  the  Dwight 
Morrow  High  School. 

The  Englewood  Common  Council  later  named 
the  thirty-seven-acre  city  park  surrounding  the  new 
building  Dwight  Morrow  Park. 


It  is  estimated  that  50,000  school  children  go 
to  Washington  each  year  to  visit  the  nation’s 
capital. 
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]N  Wednesday,  November  18,  1931,  the 
educational  system  of  New  Jersey  sutfered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  untimely  death, 
at  the  age  of  52,  of  Dr.  William  J. 

Bickett,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Trenton.  In  that  city  his  loss  is  mourned  by  adult 
residents  and  by  school  children  to  whose  interests 
he  devoted  the  brilliant  abilities  of  his  ripened 
years  with  signal  vision,  tremendous  energy,  and  a 
wise  understanding  of  what  his  leadership  called 
upon  him  to  do. 

Trenton  newspapers,  in  characterizing  his  work 
in  that  city,  agree  that  in  the  eleven  years  of  his 
superintendency  he  did  a  great  work  in  raising 
educational  standards  and  in  reconstructing  its 
school  plant.  Among  such  buildings  the  crowning 
achievement  was  the  erection  of  the  new  senior 
high  school — a  structure  which  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Bickett  began  his  career  as  an  educator 
at  an  early  age.  Born  in  Ireland  in  December, 

1 879,  he  came  with  his  parents  about  one  year 
later  to  Parksburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Parksburg  Public 
Schools.  It  is  of  interest  that  Mrs.  Bickett  began 
her  education  in  the  same  school  and  on  the  same 
day  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  they  have  been 
lifelong  associates.  He  then  entered  Grove  City 
College. 

On  his  graduation  from  Grove  City  College, 
he  taught  for  a  time  at  Parksburg.  After  three 
years  in  the  high  school  there  he  became  principal 
of  the  DuPont  School  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
From  there  he  came,  in  1904,  to  Salem,  which 
marks  his  first  New  Jersey  service.  His  position 
in  Salem  was  superintendent  of  schools.  After 
two  years  in  the  superintendency  at  Salem  here, 
he  became  superintendent  at  Rahway.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Rahway  for  ten  years,  leaving  in  1916 
to  become  supervising  principal  at  Bernardsville, 
where  he  remained  four  years. 

In  1920  he  was  called  to  the  superintendency 
at  Trenton.  It  was  while  he  was  head  of  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey’s  capital  city  that  his  work 
began  to  attract  national  notice,  and  he  saw  service 
upon  important  committees  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  This  active  membership  and  in¬ 


terested  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
he  always  kept  up. 

He  held  practically  every  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  preferment  in  the  power  of  the  teaching 
forces  of  New  Jersey  to  bestow.  As  a  creator 
and  organizer  of  teaching  and  administrative  groups 
he  was  unexcelled  among  New  Jersey  leaders. 

One  such  child  of  his  always  active  mind  was 
the  Supervising  Principals’  Association,  which  de¬ 
veloped  later  into  the  New  Jersey  Schoolmasters’ 
Club.  For  ten  years  that  has  had  a  very  healthy 
growth  and  now  numbers  250  members.  Dr. 
Bickett,  always  active  in  its  affairs,  was  its  third 
president — from  November,  1923,  to  November, 
1924.  In  the  State  Council  of  Education  he 
served  for  a  year  as  president.  He  was  keen  in 
his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Council  and  fertile 
in  suggestion  for  its  activities. 

But  it  is  in  his  service  to  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  that  Dr.  Bickett  is  best  and  most 
generally  known  by  teachers  of  New  Jersey  as 
a  whole.  His  wisdom  and  hard,  practical,  com¬ 
mon  sense  made  him  an  invaluable  adviser  in  times 
of  crisis.  His  vision  enabled  him  to  see  lines  of 
activity  that  would  bring  advantage  to  the  teaching 
body  and  thus  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  He 
was  equally  alert  in  sensing  danger,  and  resourceful 
in  planting  to  meet  it. 

i^t  ti  e  arnual  ccnvention  held  at  Trenton  in 
December,  1922,  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  was  amended  to  provide  for 
opening  and  maintaining  an  office  of  administration 
of  the  Association.  This  office  was  opened  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1923,  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Bickett  was 
actively  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  and  in  having 
the  administrative  office  established. 

The  existence  of  this  central  office  has  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  Association  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  affairs  as  a  place  where  its  business 
is  concentrated  and  its  campaigns  directed. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  headquarters  the 
membership  of  the  Association  was  about  1  7,000. 
Now  it  is  29,000 — 100  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  None  could  do  better;  few  do  as  well. 

In  the  matter  of  tenure  for  teachers.  Dr.  Bickett 
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was  keenly  interested,  and  he  gave  it  much  time 
and  attention.  Only  last  Spring,  at  a  time  when 
his  own  health  was  not  at  its  best,  with  character¬ 
istic  disregard  for  effect  upon  himself  he  went  to 
Harrisburg  to  help  the  teachers  of  a  sister  State 
in  their  campaign  for  tenure. 

From  its  beginning  Dr.  Bickett  was  a  staunch 
believer  in  and  supporter  of  the  New  Jersey  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Aiuiuity  Fund.  In  1925,  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  three  teacher  members  of 
the  Pennon  Board,  serving  continually  in  that 
capacity  from  that  time.  He  was  re-elected 
Tnutee  for  three  years  in  October,  1931. 

In  emergencies  he  was  always  ready  with  wise 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  do,  and  had  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  energy  in  helping  to  carry  things 
through. 

In  the  legislative  crisis  of  1926,  Dr.  Bickett 
became  head  of  the  special  committee  that  secured 
a  hearing  on  the  appropriation  bill  and  brought 
about  the  restoration  to  the  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  of  the  sums  denied  in  the  hrst  draft  of  the 
bill.  Keenly  watchful  of  what  was  going  on,  there 
was  none  quicker  than  he  to  sense  the  sinister  sig¬ 
nificance  of  any  move.  His  acutely  analjrtical 
mind;  his  executive  ability;  and  his  resourcefulness 
have  been  at  the  service  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
time  and  again. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  as  chairman 
of  the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  State  Association, 
he  took  upon  himself  active  service  involving  a 
trip  from  Trenton  to  New  York,  which  neither 
his  strength  nor  physical  condition  would  justify. 
But  his  unquenchable  spirit  would  not  let  go,  and 
he  carried  through  his  plans.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  another  matter  of  high  significance  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  came  up  for  decision.  As 
usual.  Dr.  Bickett  was  on  hand  to  advise  what 
to  do  and  to  carry  it  through  to  successful  issue. 

He  has  held,  as  we  have  said,  every  high  office 
in  the  State  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  teachers. 
But  whether  called  upon  to  act  because  of  official 
position,  or  because  of  his  sense  of  danger  im¬ 
minent.  he  was  always  there  to  give  of  his  wisdom 
to  plan  and  his  strength  to  see  things  carried  on. 
Paramount  among  his  interests  was  his  great  con¬ 
cern  for  children  and  their  welfare.  It  is  possible — 
quite  probable  in  fact,  that  this  was  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  his  only 
son.  That  loss  was  always  with  him.  Only  those 
who  knew  him  well  knew  how  deep  a  wound  was 
left  by  that  disaster. 

May  the  final  word  of  this  memorial  to  Dr. 


Bickett  take  the  form  of  an  appreciation  by  friends 
who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in 
matters  of  welfare. 

With  almost  instiiKtive  skill  he  found  the  core 
of  every  movement — no  matter  imder  what  guise 
or  disguise  it  paraded.  His  executive  ability  was 
outstanding.  He  was  not  content  with  theorizing. 
Action,  driving  straight  at  the  mark  and  following 
through  till  his  goal  was  reached,  was  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

Human,  generous,  many-sided,  with  distinctive 
charm  of  manner  and  kindliness  of  heart;  standing 
at  the  front  in  intelligent  compreheiuion  of  the  forces 
working  about  him;  a  leader  by  birth  and  training; 
an  executive  carrying  through  considered  action 
has  gone  from  among  us.  An  upstanding,  out¬ 
standing  personality  he  was — keen,  purposeful  and 
aggressive.  , 

Asked  for  his  life  philosophy  recently,  he  quoted 
this  stanza: — 

“A  common  destiny  makes  us  brothers; 

None  goes  his  way  alone; 

Whatever  we  put  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own.” 

He  loved  his  text. 

It  is  for  us  who  survive  him  to  be  nmved  by 
the  same  zeal  and  energy,  the  same  high  purpose, 
the  same  imselfish  devotion  that  marked  our 
mourned  and  honored  fellow  teacher,  William 
James  Bickett. 


%raaluliana 

The  following  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bickett,  were  adopted  by  the  convention: 

Whereas,  Our  Lord  in  His  divine  wisdom  has 
called  back  unto  Himself  our  beloved  friend  and 
colleague.  Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bickett  was  a  man  who  gave 
even  beyond  his  strength  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  He  was  ever  mindful  of  the  teachers* 
problems,  and  willing  to  give  of  his  time,  his  talent, 
and  his  experience  to  aid  the  teachers  in  solving 
those  problenu,  and 

Whereas,  His  counsel  was  ever  sought  by  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  administrators  of  the 
State,  and 

Whereas,  His  life  and  work  has  directly  bene- 
fitted  every  teacher  of  ffie  State,  therefore 
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Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  Education 
in  this  State  and  the  Nation,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  memorial  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Glennie,  be  made  a 
part  of  these  resolutions,  and 


Be  it  still  Further  Resolved,  That  this  tribute  to 
his  unselfish  life  and  character  be  approved  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  recorded 
in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Edna  T.  Bickett,  and 
copies  released  to  the  public  press. 


George  C.  Baker,  Chairman, 

Ira  T.  Chapman,  Raymond  B.  Gurley. 
John  H.  Logan,  Charles  B.  Boyer, 
Committee. 


Billiam  ijotikina  doobalr 


William  H.  Goodale,  who  was  principal  of  the 
Washington  School,  of  Bayonne,  for  the  past  thir¬ 
teen  years,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Bayonne, 
December  1  7th,  1 93 1 ,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
apparently  been  in  perfect  health,  and  was  at  school 
the  day  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Goodale  was  bom  at  Castile,  Wyoming 
County,  New  York,  in  1873,  and  began  teaching 
in  that  town  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old. 
In  1902  he  became  principal  of  the  Washington 
School  in  Rahway,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1909  to 
become  principal  of  Public  School  No.  3,  of 
Bayonne.  Having  made  a  fine  record  at  No.  3, 
he  was  selected  for  the  new  Washington  School 
when  it  opened  in  1918,  and  continued  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  until  the  date  of  his  death. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Goodale  at  the 
funeral  services  by  the  Rev.  George  J.  Becker, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Bayoime,  and  by  Mr,  Preston  H.  Smith.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  Dr.  Becker  said  in  part: 
"The  death  of  William  H.  Goodale  brings  to  a 
close  the  career  of  one  of  the  kindliest  personalities 


that  ever  held  office  in  our  public  schools.  He 
was  a  man  who  brought  the  warmth  of  human  fel¬ 
lowship  into  the  discharge  of  a  public  trust — ser¬ 
vant  of  all  the  people — respected  for  his  talents, 
admired  for  his  virtues  and  loved  for  his  fidelity.” 
Mr.  Smith  said:  "Mr.  Goodale’s  death  will  mean 
a  great  loss  to  the  school  system  of  Bayonne  as 
well  as  to  the  state.”  He  told  of  Mr.  Goodale’s 
desires  as  a  youth  to  become  a  teacher,  not  for  any 
monetary  return,  but  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
offer  service.  He  said  that  Mr.  Goodale  was  a 
conservative  in  ideas  and  in  practice,  believing 
firmly  in  clinging  to -the  tried  and  tested  ways,  and 
re'^using  the  novel  until  it  had  been  proven  of  sound 
worth. 

Mr.  Goodale  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Enroll¬ 
ment  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  on  many 
other  important  committees. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Maude  G. 
Goodale,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Goodale,  of  Castile,  N.  Y. 
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The  Common  Sense  of  Progressive  Education 

Convention  Address 

B\}  Burton  P.  Fowler 

President,  Progressive  Education  Association 


ILTHOUGH  the  industrial  revolution 
happened  a  hundred  years  ago,  educa¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  grasped  all'the  implicn- 
tions  of  this  substitution  of  steam  power 
for  hand  labor.  And  economists  now 
tell  us  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  another  even 
greater  revolution  which  is  being  brought  on  by 
the  wide  distribution  of  electrical  power.  Two 
significant  social  facts  are  the  result  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  science 
to  produce  this  industrial  civilization;  one  is,  that 
the  machine  is  being  rapidly  substituted  for  the 
mind  in  control  of  the  physical  world;  the  other, 
that  man  is  going  to  play  more  and  work  less  as 
a  result  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  work-saving 
devices. 

These  two  facts  present  a  challenge  to  educa¬ 
tion.  If  the  machine,  either  in  work  or  in  play,  is 
making  us  passive  and  causing  us  to  do  less,  which 
also  means  to  think  less,  then  obviously  education 
must  become  correspondingly  more  active  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  kind  of  leisure  that  will  enable  us 
to  create  and  appreciate,  instead  of  merely  seeing, 
listening,  and  feeling.  Curiosity,  which  is  the  in¬ 
stinctive  basis  of  the  intellectual  life,  must  be  kept 
alive.  Moreover,  unless  machines  are  to  make  us 
intellectual  cripples,  we  must  be  able  both  in  work 
and  play,  to  show  a  kind  of  initiative  and  origin¬ 
ality  that  will  guarantee  for  us  a  steady  progress 
beyond  the  level  of  mere  consumption.  “Tilings 
are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.”  Emerson 
was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  philosopher. 

What  changes  should  happen  in  education  that 
will  strip  our  schools  and  colleges  of  their  medieval 
scholasticism  and  put  them  in  step  with  modem 
life?  The  answer  lies  in  such  pioneering  move¬ 
ments  as  those  represented  by  the  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  America  and  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  in  Europe.  A  forward-looking 
group  of  experimental  private  and  public  schools 
scattered  over  the  world  are  demonstrating  that  a 
new  type  of  education  is  possible,  one  that  is  bound 
to  produce  an  understanding,  creative-minded  gen¬ 
eration  of  men  and  women. 

The  principles  and  procedure  of  these  new 
schools  can  be  briefly  described  under  five  heads: 
1,  Giving  attention  to  the  needs  of  individuals; 


2,  Stimulating  learning  through  self-directed,  pur¬ 
poseful  activities;  3,  Developing  group  conscious¬ 
ness  or  the  co-operative  spirit;  4,  Providing  many 
opportunities  for  creative,  self-expression;  5,  Edu¬ 
cating  parents  in  their  responsibilities  toward  the 
child  and  his  school. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  modem  psychologist  for 
a  rediscovery  of  the  obvious  fact  that  children 
differ  widely  not  only  physically,  but  in  their  ability 
to  learn,  which  in  turn  is  further  conditioned  by 
their  fears,  repressions,  wishes,  and  countless  other 
complicated  emotional  states.  The  balancing  of 
these  varied  physical,  mental  and  emotional  factors 
through  training  and  adjustment  is  education.  The 
phrase,  “The  whole  child  goes  to  school,”  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  new  psychology  of  the  integration 
of  personality.  Intelligence  tests,  psychiatric 
studies,  adjustment  procedures,  and  individualized 
instruction  are  among  the  instruments  of  individual 
adaptation. 

The  activity  school  is  one  in  which  books  and 
other  second-hand  forms  of  subject-matter  are  apn 
proached  through  first-hand  experiences.  Trips  to 
farms,  factories,  libraries,  museums,  and  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  lead  directly  to  investigations  in 
the  rich  materials  of  history,  geography,  science, 
and  literature.  The  three  R’s  become  the  indis¬ 
pensable  tools  of  ac{]uiring  and  recording  informa¬ 
tion.  Drill  is  necessary  to  pierfect  desired  skills. 
The  every-day  experiences  of  children  are  capital¬ 
ized  for  further  learning.  No  longer  does  the  wise 
teacher  dictate  detached,  and  for  the  child,  mean¬ 
ingless  abstractions.  He  is  a  guide  instead  of  a 
task  master. 

In  a  democratic  society,  children  need  to  know 
how  to  do  things  well  together  as  well  as  individu¬ 
ally.  The  whole  range  of  social  relationships  from 
simple  friendship  to  international  good-will  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  modem  school.  Every  kind 
of  experience  in  group  action,  such  as  student  coun¬ 
cils,  assemblies,  committees,  clubs,  parties,  and 
group  study,  is  afforded.  History  is  not  subordin¬ 
ated  to  nationalistic  prejudices.  Literature,  science, 
mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts,  are  the  gift  of  every 
nation.  Great  calamities  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
The  whole  world.  Genuine  ^  school  spirit  flowers 
into  publi^  spirit.  As  H.  G.  Wells  has  expressed 
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it:  “The  school  is  a  miniature  of  the  world  that 
is  to  be.” 

One  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  modem  edu¬ 
cational  science  is  the  fact  that  children  possess  a 
remarkable  power  of  creative  expression,  which  if 
given  opportunity  for  release,  provides  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  satisfaction  that  results  not  only 
in  improved  taste  and  skill,  but  in  happier,  better 
adjusted  personalities.  Music,  art.  construction, 
oral  and  written  composition  are  commonly  used 
forms  for  such  expression.  While  it  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  rather  than  the  product  that  is  significant,  some 
really  amazing  achievements  in  drawing  and  writing 
and  research  have  been  produced  by  gifted  children 
whose  talents  have  heretofore  lain  dormant  in  the 
dull,  stereotyped  procedure  of  the  traditional 
school. 

If  the  “whole  child  goes  to  school,”  then  ob¬ 
viously,  parental  training,  based  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  child  psychology,  becomes  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  educational  program.  The  progressive 


school  is  almost  as  concerned  about  intelligent 
parenthood  as  it  is  about  the  child  himself.  Home 
and  school  associations,  group  conferences,  child 
study,  lectures  and  interviews  have  been  found  to 
be  effective  methods  of  parent  education. 

The  new  education  is  discovering  the  individual 
child.  Schools  seem  never  to  have  known  that  he 
existed.  Grades,  classes,  marks,  courses  of  study, 
crowded  conditions,  formal  teachers,  ambitious 
parents,  and  rigid  examinations  have  all  regarded 
him  only  as  an  unrecognizable  bit  of  raw  product 
fed  into  a  great  machine,  instead  of  pure  metal  to 
be  carefully  wrought  by  an  educational  craftsman. 

Individual  adjustment,  the  sacredness  of  human 
personality,  is  the  challenge  of  present  day  educa¬ 
tion.  Centuries  late,  we  are  coming  to  see  that 
children  are  not  alike,  that  they  are  chiefly  die  pro¬ 
duct  of  environment,  that  the  difference  between 
success  and  failiue,  between  happiness  and  unhap¬ 
piness  may  lie  in  our  understanding  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fact  of  individuality. 


Linden  Teachers  Honor  David  A.  Howell 


One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  members  of  the 
Linden  Teachers’  Association  and  their  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  testimonial  dinner  given  recently  by  the 
Association,  at  the  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  EJiza- 
beth,  in  honor  of  David  A.  Howell,  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Linden  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  was  toastmaster.  Tributes  to  Mr. 
Howell,  as  administrator,  supervisor,  and  man, 
were  paid  by  Jules  Vemer,  mayor  of  Linden, 
William  H.  Feller,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Miss  Lida  M.  Ebbert,  principal  of  the 
High  School.  R.  A.  Melenric,  president  of  the 
Elementary  Principals’  Association,  and  John  F. 
Barrett,  president  of  the  Linden  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

As  a  token  of  the  deep  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Howell  is  held  by  the  members  of  his  teaching 
staff,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch 
and  chain,  suitably  inscribed.  The  presentation 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Linden  Teachers’ 
Association  by  Miss  Arabella  Prall,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  in  active  service  in  the  system  for  forty 
years.  Mrs.  Howell  was  presented  with  a  bouquet 
of  orchids  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 


The  following  testimonial  to  Mr.  Howell’s  lead¬ 
ership  appeared  on  the  souvenir  programs  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment: 

In  September,  1907,  when  Mr.  Howell 
came  to  Linden,  three  buildings  housed  the 
eight  teachers  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  who  comprised  the  total  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  Linden.  To-day  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  teachers  direct  the  activities  of  the 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pupils  who  hll  the  ten  modern,  adequately 
equipped  public  school  buildings  of  the  city. 

A  corresponding  increase  in  special  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  improved  methods  of 
instruction  has  paralleled  this  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment.  Holding  fast  to  the  best  that  the 
past  has  to  teach,  yet  keenly  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  probable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future,  the  public  school  system 
of  Linden  is  to-day  the  greatest  testimonial  to 
the  far-reaching  vision,  kindly  supervision, 
and  progressive  leadership  of  David  A. 
Howell. 

“He  had  the  plain  man’s  genius — Common  Sense” 
Edifin  Markham 
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Falling  in  Love  With  the  Job 

B\)  William  McAndrew 

Thh  is  the  second  article  bjf  Dr.  McAndren  upon  the  profession  of  teaching 


AST  month,  in  another  magazine.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  pushing  into  your  notice  the 
curious  experience  of  my  friends  and  me 
of  entering  public  service  as  teachers  in 
1 886  and  of  despising  the  occupation. 

Nobody  who  accepts  public  pay  and  takes 
the  nation's  children  and  who  doesn’t  give  to  both 
the  p>ersons  and  the  calling  the  heartiest  sort  of 
loyalty  is  respectable.  I  was  entitled  to  all  the 
contempt  I  thought  the  world  at  large  bestowed 
on  teachers.  Tlie  cowardly  thing,  as  I  see  it,  was 
my  failure  to  make  known  calmly,  circumstantially, 
persuasively,  modestly,  on  every  suitable  circum¬ 
stance  how  interesting,  valuable  and  important  a 
profession  teaching  is. 

That  is  one  of  die  ways  doctors,  lawyers,  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  other  high  class  practitioners  brought 
and  keep  their  profession  on  a  high  plane  of  res¬ 
pectability. 

Last  month,  I  quoted  from  the  past  some  evi¬ 
dences  that  medicine,  law,  and  business  were,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  low  in  common  regard,  inferior 
to  ruling,  high-born  loafing,  fighting,  and  boot¬ 
licking. 

What  means  were  used  to  change  the  public 
view  of  those  callings?  The  change  is  so  interest¬ 
ing,  the  matter  is  so  vital,  not  only  to  you  but  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  you  would  do  well  to 
keep  teaching  the  main  essentials  of  respectability 
in  any  decent  occupation  until  they  become  in  your 
children’s  minds  unforgettable. 

Here  is  the  line  such  lessons  could  take. 

What  would  you  say,  children,  has  been  the 
aim  of  leaders  among  the  lawyers — the  best  men 
among  them — to  do  the  practice  of  law.  Don’t 
raise  your  hands  until  you  think.  I  said,  ’’the 
best  men  among  the  lawyers.”  I  asked  what  do 
you  think  they  would  wish  to  do  for  the  practice 
of  law. 

If  you  are  patient  with  your  youngsters,  including 
the  smarties,  you’ll  get  the  truth  that  to  improve  it, 
to  advance  it,  to  perfect  it,  to  make  it  more  re¬ 
spectable,  has  been  the  aim  of  leaders  in  law,  in 
medicine,  in  business,  in  engineering,  in  architecture, 
in  teaching. 

For  whose  benefit?  Each  for  his  oMm?  Right 
here  is  where  you  coax  into  the  ring  an  idea  that 


our  critics  say  hasn’t  been  given  a  fair  chance  to 
perform  in  our  school  circus  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  namely:  public  service. 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  this?  You  can  find 
out  in  this  way: 

Ask  your  youngsters:  “What  would  you  like 
to  be  when  you  grow  up?” 

“A  business  man.” 

“Why?” 

“So’s  to  have  money.” 

“A  lawyer.” 

“Why?” 

Same  reason. 

“A  doctor.” 

“A  movie  actress.” 

“A  broker.” 

I  don’t  remember  any  boy  pupil  of  mine  who 
proposed  to  be  a  teacher.  Several  girls  in  every 
inquiry  said  they  wanted  to  become  one.  Most 
of  them  were  lured  by  the  idea  of  short  hours 
and  long  vacations. 

To  come  back  to  the  professions  as  discussed 
with  children,  press  that  question:  “for  whose 
benefit  do  the  leading  doctors  wish  to  improve 
medicine?”  You  will  get  at  the  vital  essence  of 
the  respectability  of  the  whole  cluster  of  fruitful 
occupations,  ministry,  architecture,  teaching,  and 
all.  This  is  no  burst  of  optimism.  Tire  calm  and 
solid  studies  of  vocations  do  set  down,  as  the  first 
ingredient  of  any  work  ranking  as  a  profession, 
service.  Smart  Alecks  ridicule  it.  Yet,  occupa¬ 
tions  ranking  highest  have  been  advanced  to  their 
present  state  along  with  and -pushed  upward  by 
an  urge  to  rise  from  a  selfish  aim  to  a  wider  service. 

What  inspires  you  to  wish  to  be  a  lawyer? 
Desire  to  promote  justice?  That  is  a  public  good. 
It  makes  law  respectable.  But  public  good  makes 
everything  respectable.  There  is  a  healthy  need 
right  now  for  you  to  teach  that  cultivating  the  soil, 
or  making  any  useful  thing  well,  habitually  think¬ 
ing  of  the  advantage  of  others,  is  a  large  part  of 
vocation  and  ennobles  it. 

Schools  training  youth  to  selfishness. 

Many  recent  books  show  that  schools  have  gone 
so  far  in  generosity  to  children  that  the  little  dears 
have  no  conception  that  the  schools  are  not  prin¬ 
cipally  for  their  enjoyment.  But  you  don’t  read 
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very  far  into  the  history  of  education  before  you 
find  that  the  reason  so  much  of  education  was 
taken  over  from  the  responsibilities  of  parents  and 
made  a  tax  on  all  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom 
have  no  children  in  school  at  all.  was  because  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  selected  education  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  perfecting  the  common 
benefit.  They  distincdy  said  we  must  train  youth 
to  its  duty  of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  All 
these  beautiful  buildings,  athletic  equipment,  games, 
dramatic  stages,  swimming  pools,  may  easily  per¬ 
suade  children  that  school  is  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  parents’  associations  representing 
only  a  part  of  the  population  easily  fall  into  the 
fallacy  that  the  schools  are  for  the  children.  But 
the  American  plan  of  education  as  obtained  from 
legislatures  by  the  original  promoters  did  not  urge 
schools  for  children’s  advantage,  that  was  a  by¬ 
product — but  for  preserving  and  improving  democ¬ 
racy.  For  this  the  schools  depend  not  on  parents 
for  funds  but  on  everybody.  Factory  girls,  farm 
hands,  the  great  army  of  underprivileged  laborers, 
who  don’t  know  the  names  of  your  pupils,  are 
paying  for  their  education  and  are  entitled  to  a 
return.  This  is  so  fundamental  that  it  needs  more 
attention  than  handwriting  or  drill  in  arithmetic. 
Your  school  needs  the  sort  of  work  that  Charles 
Prior’s  public  schools  of  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts 
are  doing.  General  welfare,  there,  is  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  every  grade.  It  is  taught 
by  teachers,  discussed  by  pupils  and  put  into  co¬ 
operative  action.  The  spirit  of  general  good,  all 
the  authorities  say,  is  essential  to  democracy  and 
to  the  professions  whether  of  law,  education  or 
any.  Teach  that  to  your  youngsters. 

The  writers  on  professions  give  as  another  es¬ 
sential:  a  high  standard  of  character  in  the  prac¬ 
titioner.  It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  with  your 
children  the  codes  of  conduct  which  the  bar  as¬ 
sociations,  the  medical  societies,  the  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  draw  up  to  enable  their  members  to 
have  a  pattern  for  behavior.  A  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
can  not  advertise,  nor  praise  himself.  That  would 
be  selfish.  The  professions  are  for  general  welfare 
not  for  individual  gain.  Y ou  may  know  of  lawyers 
who  do  not  put  public  good  above  their  own  benefit. 
Y ou  may  know  of  teachers  similarly  disposed.  But 
the  fact  that  the  legal  and  medical  professions  have 
reached  the  plane  of  condemning  selfish  practices 
and  sometimes  of  casting  out  of  the  profession  the 
one  guilty  of  them  is  important  and  should  be 
emphasized  for  young  Americans  in  school.  The 
physician  entering  the  profession  pledges  himself 
to  consider  the  needs  of  others  as  superior  to  his 


own.  He  promises  to  answer  calls  on  stormy 
nights,  to  abstain  from  gossip  about  his  patients 
or  fellow  doctors.  Most  of  the  general-welfare 
laws  on  health  originated  in  physicians’  societies 
although  every  doctor  knows  the  healthier  a  com¬ 
munity  is  the  harder  for  him  to  make  a  living. 

By  the  same  sort  of  effort  that  has  brought  other 
professions  into  high  respect  American  teachers 
have  wonderfully  advanced  ours.  In  talking  with 
children  about  life-work,  always  an  interestmg  and 
profitable  thing,  this  profession  of  teaching  ought 
to  be  given  enthusiastic  attention.  Bring  out  the 
features  that  made  it  a  high  grade  profession.  Be 
courageous  enough  to  get  frank  statements  as  to 
what  the  present  status  of  teachers  is.  “Ask 
your  mother,’’  “ask  your  father,”  have  been  stand¬ 
ard  devices  in  extending  school  into  the  community. 
Use  them  for  this  big  theme  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  clan  when  some 
saucy  answers  come  back. 

In  the  next  article,  if  you  are  patient  enough  to 
give  me  attention,  I  should  like  to  present  a  com¬ 
parison  between  business  and  teaching,  and  the 
things  in  that  line  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  taught. 


Joyce  Kilmer’s  Mother  Dies 
Mrs.  Annie  Kilburn  Kilmer,  mother  of  Joyce 
Kilmer,  the  poet  killed  in  the  war,  died  at  her 
home  in  New  Brunswick,  January  1,  1932.  Mrs. 
Kilmer  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Kilmer.  Just 
a  few  days  prior  to  her  death  she  presided  at  a 
Christmas  party  for  poor  children,  given  by  the 
Joyce  Kilmer  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  in 
the  house  where  Joyce  Kilmer  was  born.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Kilmer  was  engaged  in 
working  on  a  book  entitled  “Flowers  for  His 
Grave,  Culled  by  His  Mother.” 


Harding  Named  Bergen  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Ernest  A.  Harding,  former  supervising  principal 
of  the  Wallington  school  system,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Bergen  County.  He  succeeded  B.  C.  Wooster 
who  resigned  after  26  years  as  county  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Harding  was  graduated  from  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Normal  School  in  1917,  and  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1 922,  when  he  was  appointed  supervising 
principal  of  the  Peapack-Gladstone  district.  He 
went  to  Wallington  in  1928. 
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George  Washington  in  New  Jersey 

B\f  Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

OlUR  State  is  oftentimes  referred  to  as  “The  sack  November  21.  and  retreated  before  the  enemy. 
Battleground  of  the  Revolution.’’  The  which  was  so  close  on  his  heels  that  “often  the 
“Continentals,’’  and  the  British  “Red  music  of  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  could  be 

_ _  Coats”  were  familiar  sights  in  New  Jer-  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.”  On 

sey  during  the  struggle  for  independence.  December  7.  the  American  commander  crossed  the 
Early  in  the  war,  W ashington’s  little  army  retreated  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  This  was  the  December  25 — Crossed  with  his  army  into  New 

famous  retreat,  which  was  closely  followed  by  the  Jersey — surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  and 
glorious  victory  at  Trenton.  Again,  later  in  the  won  an  important  victory. 

war,  the  American  patriots  pursued  the  British  December  26 — Re-crossed  the  Delaware  into 
across  New  Jersey  until  the  armies  met  in  the  Pennsylvania. 

Battle  of  Monmouth.  This  was  another  victory  December  30 — Crossed  the  Delaware  at  Mc- 
for  the  American  cause.  On  these  and  many  other  Konkey’s  ferry.  Within  a  few  days  occurred  the 
occasions  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Battle  of  Princeton.  Following  this  battle  the 
Army  was  in  New  Jersey.  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown. 

During  the  Washington  Bi-Centenary  there  will  Washington  was  in  New  Jersey  until  July  15, 
be  celebrations  of  many  events  in  which  Washing-  1777.  Then  he  went  to  Suffern’s  tavern.  New 
ton  participated.  No  other  state  was  the  setting  '  York.  On  July  24  he  was  back  in  Ramapo,  New 
of  as  many  important  happenings  directed  by  Jersey. 

Washington  as  New  Jersey.  He  probably  knew  July  30,  1777 — Crossed  the  Delaware  at 
more  people  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other  colony  Coryell’s  Ferry  on  the  way  to  the  defense  of  the 

except  his  native  Virginia.  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  campaign  around 

There  were  other  visits  to  New  Jersey  besides  the  that  city  he  wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  1777-78. 
ones  listed  below.  The  ones  included  here  take  into  July  21,  1778 — Crossed  the  Delaware  from 
account  the  period  between  June,  1 775,  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Coryell’s  Ferry.  On  July  22, 
close  of  the  year  1  782.  Washington  wrote  the  president  of  Congress,  “I 

(It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  time  taken  to  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  in  New 
make  the  trip  across  New  Jersey  from  Philadel-  Jersey,  and  that  the  troops  are  passing  the  river  at 
phia  to  New  York).  Coryell’s  and  are  mostly  over.  We  have  been  a 

Friday,  June  23,  I  775 — Left  Philadelphia  and  good  deal  impeded  in  our  march  by  rainy  weather, 
set  off  to  Massachusetts  to  take  command  of  the  As  soon  as  we  clean  the  arms,  and  get  matters  in 
American  Army— crossed  and  arrived  at  New  train,  we  propose  to  move  towards  Princeton.” 

York  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25.  Washington’s  army  pursued  the  British  who 

May  21.  1776— Went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  New  York  to  advise 
and  consult  with  Congress.  Arrived 
at  Philadelphia  May  23. 

June  5,  1  776 — Left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York.  Arrived  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  6. 

Nov.  1  3 — Crossed  the  Hudson 
into  New  Jersey  with  his  army. 

Moved  to  Hackensack,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  headquarters.  Left  Hacken- 

In  this  house  General  and  Mrs. 

Washington  spent  the  Tvinter  of  1  779- 
1 780,  Tvhile  the  Continental  Army 

ivas  encamped  at  Jockey  HolloT».  Washington’s  Headquarters,  Morristoivn,  Nei»  Jersey 
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were  hurrying  towards  New  York.  On  June  29, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress. 
“About  7  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  both  armies 
advanced  on  each  other.  About  12,  they  met  on 
the  grounds  near  Monmouth  Court  House,  when  an 
action  commenced.  We  forced  the  enemy  from  the 
held  and  encamped  on  the  ground.  They  took 
a  strong  post  in  our  front,  secured  on  both  flanks 
by  morasses  and  thick  woods,  where  they  remained 
till  about  12  at  night  and  then  retreated.” 

July  15 — Washington  moved  the  army  from 
Paramus,  New  Jersey,  to  Haverstraw,  New  York. 
On  December  1,  preparations  were  under  way  ar¬ 
ranging  winter  quarters  for  the  army  in  New  Jersey. 
Washington  crossed  from  New  York  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  November  28. 

December  22 — “Last  Tuesday  (December  22) 
George  Washington,  Esq.,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  arrived  here.” 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  December  28,  1778. 

February  2,  1  779 — Left  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  Spent  much 
of  his  time  until  June  3,  at  Middlebrook. 

June  7 — Left  Ringwood,  New  Jersey,  and 
journeyed  to  Smith’s  Clove  (Orange  County,  New 
York).  The  Commander  spent  the  months  from 
June  to  November  operating  around  and  near  West 
Point.  On  November  29,  he  wrote  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress;  “I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Jersey 
and  I  shall  put  the  Virginia  Troops  in  motion,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  for  Philadelphia.”  He 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  King’s  ferry,  November 
30.  He  wintered  his  army  at  Morristown,  1  779- 
80.  In  the  spring.  May  14,  a  letter  from  Wash¬ 
ington  records  a  notable  event.  He  said.  “The 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  opens  a  pros¬ 
pect:  which  offers  the  most  important  advantage  of 
these  states,  if  proper  measures  are  adopted  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  He  aimounced  an  intention  of  his  court 
to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  co-operate  effectually 
with  us”  (Washington  to  James  Duane). 

Early  in  July,  Washington  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Dey  house  in  Preakness.  While  in 
Preakness  he  was  very  much  concerned  with  the 
coming  of  the  French  fleet.  On  July  16,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  welcome  news  that  the  fleet  had  arrived 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

August  I  — Crossed  the  Hudson  at  King’s  ferry. 
The  army  left  Preakness  July  29,  and  encamped 
at  Paramus  that  night  and  moved  on  to  the  ferry 
early  the  next  morning. 

August  23 — ^The  army  broke  camp  at  Tappan, 
New  York,  and  moved  to  Teaneck,  “a  ridge  of 
land  running  north  and  south,  about  two  miles 


back  from  the  Palisades  in  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey.” 

September  1 7 — Left  his  headquarters  at  the 
“Hopper  House,”  and  set  out  for  Hartford,  Conn., 
“to  have  an  interview  with  the  French  general  and 
admiral.” 

On  his  return  from  Hartford,  while  at  the  “Rob¬ 
inson  House,”  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  his 
headquarters,  he  received  news  that  Arnold  had 
“gone  to  the  enemy.” 

October  7 — Arrived  at  Paramus,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  8.  Washington  went  on  to  Preakness 
and  re-established  himself  at  his  old  headquarters, 
the  Dey  House,  where  he  remained  until  November 
27. 

We  have  a  good  picture  of  Washington  while 
at  Preakness  in  the  account  given  of  him  by  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  the  Preakness  head¬ 
quarters.  He  describes  the  great  general  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Brave  without  temerity,  laborious  without  am¬ 
bition,  generous  without  prodigality,  noble  without 
pride,  virtuous  without  severity,  he  seems  always 
to  have  confirmed  himself  within  those  limits,  where 
the  virtues,  by  clothing  themselves  in  more  lively 
but  more  changeable  and  doubtful  colors,  may  be 
mistaken  for  faults.  Tliis  is  the  seventh  year  that 
he  had  commanded  the  army,  and  that  he  has 
obeyed  congress;  more  need  not  be  said,  especially 
in  America,  where  they  know  how  to  appreciate 
all  the  merit  contained  in  this  simple  fact.  It  will 
be  said  of  him,  at  the  end  of  the  long  civil  war, 
he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  hinv- 
self.  In  speaking  of  this  perfect  whole  of  which 
General  Washington  furnishes  the  idea,  I  have  not 
excluded  exterior  form.  His  stature  is  noble  and 
lofty,  he  is  well  made,  and  exacdy  proportioned, 
his  physiognomy  mild  and  agreeable,  but  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  speak  particularly  of  any 
of  his  features,  so  that  in  quitting  him,  you  have 
only  the  recollection  of  a  fine  face.” 

December  6 — Left  New  Jersey  and  took  up 
winter  quarters  at  New  Winsor,  New  York. 

August  25,  1781 — Crossed  the  Hudson  at 
King’s  ferry.  At  this  time  plans  were  made  to 
march  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  South,  where 
Cornwallis’  army  was  getting  ready  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Americans. 

August  30 — Left  Trenton  for  Philadelphia. 

March  22,  1  782 — After  the  victory  over  the 
British  at  Yorktown,  Washington  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  On  March  22^  he  set  out  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  crossed  New  Jersey,  passed  through 
ContmaeJ  on  page  39 
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The  Modern  City 

Convention  Address 

B]}  Dr.  Allen  D.  Albert 


BHE  modern  city  is  5,500  years  old.  Its 
pattern  was  fixed  as  far  back  as  ancient 
Kish,  which  is  a  way  of  saying  that  it 
had  streets,  sewers,  water,  art,  trade, 
manufacturing,  religion,  festivals,  de¬ 
fense,  government — in  the  earliest  days  very  much 
as  at  present. 

The  contributions  of  later  years  were  police, 
firemen,  health  officers,  concrete,  the  division  of 
labor  and  manufacturing,  the  shortening  of  com¬ 
munications  and  our  best  conceptions  of  personal 
liberty. 

Education  was  as  gradual  an  evolvement  as 
nearly  everything  else,  but  came  later  in  the  scale 
than  almost  anything  else.  Our  American  experi¬ 
ment  in  universal  education  had  not  taken  on  its 
present  proportions  until  after  the  year  1900.  To¬ 
day  in  representative  American  cities  a  student  in 
the  eighth  grade  has  eight  times  the  opportunity  to 
find  a  desk  in  the  High  School  as  he  would  have 
in  any  country  of  Europe. 

Cities  have  not  proven  themselves  to  be  successes. 
So  long  as  there  are  still  millions  of  us  living  in 
slums,  millions  of  us  without  any  natural  life  out-of- 
doors,  millions  of  us  working  at  night,  millions  of  us 
in  an  environment  of  bleak  ugliness,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  regard  the  city  as  having  met  the  needs  of 
a  true  civilization.  What  is  the  hope  for  better 
things? 

A  city  will  grow  better  m  precisely  the  degree 
of  its  growing  less  congested ;  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  city  will  improve  as  it  weakens. 
Borrowing  from  the  ancients  we  are  turning  to 
satellites.  Each  great  metropolitan  area  in  the 
modem  world  is  becoming  a  planet  surrounded  by 
cities  of  lesser  magnitude  all  related  and  held  to¬ 
gether  as  in  the  galaxy  of  the  firmament,  but  all 
possessed  of  a  new  independence  of  each  other. 
We  modems  did  not  invent  this.  The  plains  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia  are  dotted  with  ruins  of 
metropolitan  centers  thousands  of  years  old.  a  great 
heap  in  the  middle  and  lesser  heaps  around.  At 
their  best  the  ancient  satellites  were  suburbs  of 
manorial  establishments  of  the  rich.  At  their  best 
modem  satellites  are  manufacturing  centers,  the 
factory  going  out  where  land  is  cheap  and  provid¬ 
ing  homes  for  its  work  people  where  land  is  cheap, 
thus  restoring  to  the  workman  his  touch  with  the 


soil,  his  life  out-of-doors,  his  environment  of  natural 
beauty. 

The  suburban  movement  has  produced  distinctive 
problems.  Our  population  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
is  growing  approximately  at  the  rate  of  75,000  a 
year,  our  suburbs  are  growing  approximately  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  a  year.  This  means  that  50,000 
go  out  of  the  city  and  1 25,000  come  in.  We  lose 
the  intelligence,  the  education,  the  civic  devotion, 
the  influence  which  our  schools  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  in  our  children,  as  represented  in  the  50,000 
who  move  out,  and  encounter  the  problem  of  assimi¬ 
lating  the  125,000  who  move  in. 

We  have  no  organization  to  meet  this  need.  With 
us  of  Chicago,  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Los  Angeles,  the  only  organization  which 
meets  the  newcomer  unfailingly  is  that  of  precinct 
politics.  Next  in  influence  is  the  school,  but  re¬ 
member  that  the  school  does  not  reach  the  adult. 
After  a  long  gap  comes  the  church.  Another  long 
gap  and  then  comes  an  active  neighbor  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  city  dweller.  Old-fashioned  neigh¬ 
borliness  with  all  of  its  potentialities  does  not  long 
survive  in  an  apartment  house,  where  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  tenant  and  his  family  in  entrance  No.  7  never 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  electrical  worker 
tenant  and  his  family  across  the  hall. 

So  far  the  schools  have  not  won  in  the  contest 
for  the  attention  of  the  new  voters.  I  think  most 
students  of  the  modern  city  will  agree  that  the 
bulwark  of  corrupt  politics  is  the  respectable  voter. 
The  mass  of  our  best  people  love  party  regularity 
more  than  they  love  good  government.  Thus  in 
New  York  they  leave  the  influence  of  new  voters 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Tammany,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  equally  tender  mercies  of  a  Vare 
machine  and  in  Chicago  to  any  one  of  the  several 
machines  maintained  in  continuing  internecine  strife 
by  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  education  can  be  organized  to  teach  the 
value  of  political  independence  to  the  representative 
city  voter  I  do  not  presume  to  specify.  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  now  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
the  demonstrable  fact  that  fifty  years  of  indulgent 
trial  of  party  government  does  not  justify  confidence 
that  the  American  political  party  meets  the  need 
of  good  city  administration. 

Another  weakening  of  the  city  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  city  life  over 
suburban  and  rural  areas.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
country  school  was  a  four  months  school  with  a 
single  teacher  holding  forty-two  recitations  a  day. 
To-day  the  representative  country  school  is  the 
consolidation  school  to  which  students  are  brought 
in  busses  and  which  sets  up  standards  well  ap¬ 
proximating.  if  not  equaling,  those  of  corresponding 
city  classes. 

TTie  morning  newspaper  now  reaches  the  farm 
house  in  time  for  the  midday  meal.  The  motion 
picture  releases  get  to  the  small  town  eventually 
and  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  largest  cities. 
Probably  the  most  striking  single  influence  toward 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the  privileges 
of  daily  experience  in  the  metropolis  and  those  in 
die  remote  countryside  is  the  radio,  and  you  and 
I  will  do  well  to  reflect  that  in  these  days  the 
popular  characters  of  the  radio  have  become  more 
familiar  to  the  mass  of  our  people  th2m  the  popular 
characters  of  the  classic  printed  page. 

The  great  essential  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city  is  that  it  should  move  toward  equality  of 
privilege.  This  requires  us  to  set  up  political  and 
civic  programs  intelligently  designed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  have  been  a 
little  taken  aback  sometimes  that  the  advance  in 
pedagogical  method  should  first  be  made  available 
to  the  children  of  the  rich  in  the  more  expensive 
private  schools  and  then  I  have  reflected  that  the 
rich  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  provide  privilege 
for  their  children.  A  far  harder  thing  it  is  in¬ 
telligently  to  direct  the  spreading  of  privilege  for 
the  many. 

In  this  simple  phrase  we  have  the  justification  for 
the  whole  program  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  for  our  legislation  as  to  slums  and  sanitation, 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Child  Welfare.  Only  in  America  has  the 
movement  so  much  momentum  and  only  in  America 
is  the  prospect  so  bright.  The  point  that  I  would 
drive  home  as  a  student  of  cities  is  that  our  move¬ 
ment  toward  this  magnificent  idea  is  in  nearly  every 
expression  a  movement  away  from  the  conditions 
which  we  accept  with  so  little  resistance  as  in¬ 
herent  in  the  living  conditions  of  our  cities. 

Regional  planning  is  probably  the  best  practical 
contrivance  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  of 
modern  city  life.  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  one 
distinctive  new  contribution  to  the  elements  of  city 
life  in  modem  times.  I  think  it  a  stupid  thing  that 
one  promoter  for  the  sake  of  a  little  profit  should 
be  granted  a  permit  by  a  town  council  for  the 
erection  of  bill  boards  on  the  shore  of  its  reservoir 


lake.  Note  that  I  put  the  emphasis  upon  the 
stupidity  of  the  performance.  Is  it  any  less  stupid 
that  another  man  shall  locate  a  hot  dog  stand, 
another  a  glue  factory,  another  a  road  house, 
another  a  dump,  where  for  a  little  profit  to  himself 
he  steals  something  precious  out  of  the  life  of  every 
child  in  the  community.  Again  and  again  I  have 
said  that  there  is  something  pathetic  about  our 
little  garden  plots  and  monuments  as  facton  in  the 
environment  of  the  child,  factors  of  beauty,  in¬ 
fluences  upon  the  spirit,  when  we  measure  them 
against  the  shafts  of  ugliness  which  we  permit  pro¬ 
moters  to  erect  wheresoever  and  howsoever  the 
money  profit  of  the  moment  may  urge. 

Regional  planning  is  largely  a  matter  of  re- 
stramt.  How  we  all  thrill  when  we  think  of 
Radbourae!  There  we  have  something  more  than 
restraint:  we  have  ingenuity,  positive  planning,  ad¬ 
aptation  to  modem  condition,  landscape  beauty. 
Good  regional  planning  will  block  the  way  against 
the  promoter  nuisance  while  it  opens  the  way  for 
the  development  of  individual  opportunity. 

I  do  not  make  little  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
this  lesson.  I  am  personally  too  old  and  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  too  many  civic  campaigns  to  expect 
achievement  to  burst  upon  us  as  the  sun  bursts 
through  the  clouds.  Rather  I  am  charting  a  route 
which  the  study  of  cities  makes  clear  to  me  as  the 
only  route  for  their  ultimate  betterment,  a  field 
which  deals  with  the  opportimity  of  the  individual 
rather  than  with  the  traditions  of  a  vested  right  in 
the  owners  of  property,  an  ideal  which  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  life  of  the  average  man.  I  am  thinking 
along  with  Edwin  Markham. 

“We  men  of  Earth  have  here  the  stuff 
Of  Paradise — ^we  have  enough! 

We  need  no  other  stones  to  build 
The  Temple  of  the  Unfulfilled — 

No  other  ivory  for  the  doors. 

No  other  marble  for  the  floors — 

No  other  cedar  for  the  beam 
And  dome  of  man’s  immortal  dream. 
Here  on  the  paths  of  everyday — 

Here  on  the  common  human  way 
Is  all  the  stuff  the  gods  would  take 
To  build  a  Heaven,  to  mold  and  make 
New  Edens.  Ours  the  stuff  sublime 
To  build  Eternity  in  time!” 


“Maturity  of  judgment  can  only  come  when 
thought  has  been  deepened  by  knowledge  and  life 
tempered  by  experience.” — John  Crier  Hibbetu 
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Department  of  Superintendence  Convention 


Convention  Theme — Education,  our  Guide,  and  our  Safeguard,  and  one  of  the  Chief  Sources  of  our 
j  Spiritual  Life,  our  Cultural  CroVrth,  and  our  Material  Power. 

i  _ 


The  Sixty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  to  be  held  m  Wash¬ 
ington,  February  20-25  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  an  attempt  to  save  the  schools  from  the  break¬ 
down  with  which  they  are  threatened  because 
of  economic  depression.  Conunittees  appointed  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  to  plan  the  co-operation  of  edu¬ 
cational,  industrial,  and  political  leaders  of  the 
country  expect  to  bring  their  work  to  a  close  in  time 
to  present  their  plans  at  this  meeting. 

An  important  feature  of  the  convention  program 
will  be  the  honors  paid  to  George  Washington  on 
the  two  himdredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In 
paying  homage  at  this  appropriate  time,  superin¬ 
tendents  will  help  awaken  in  the  American  people 
a  new  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  their,  first  great 
statesman — ideals  of  courage  and  faiili  in  the 
future  of  America  which  guided  the  ship  of  state 
through  an  even  more  troublous  sea  than  it  now 
sails. 

Tentative  Program  for  Washington 
Meeting,  February  20-25,  1932. 

Saturday,  February  20,  4:00  P.  M. 

Review  of  convention  exhibits  by  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  and  the  N.  E.  A. 


Sunday,  February  21,  2:00  P.  M. 
Patriotic  Pilgrimages — 

Washington  Monument,  leader,  Eldwin  G 
Broome,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadd- 
phia. 

Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Solider,  leader,  Norman 

R.  Crozier,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dallas. 
Lincoln  Memorial,  leader,  George  C.  Bush,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  South  Pasadena. 

Old  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  leader,  Herbert 

S.  Weet.  superintendent  of  schools,  Roches¬ 
ter. 

Sunday,  February  21,  4:00  P.  M. 
Vesper  Service 

Presiding — Edwin  C.  Broome,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  • 

Address — Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid.  president. 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Monday,  February  22,  8:45  A.  M. 
Presentation  of  the  Yearbook  on  Character 
Education 

Speakers — 

A.  L.  Threlkeld,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Denver,  Chairman,  Commission  on  Char¬ 
acter  Education. 


Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  on  the  platform 
of  the  majestic  Arlington 
A  mpitheater.  Visitors 
from  every  country  in  the 
World  each  year  come  to 
this  place  to  pay  homage 
to  the  heroic  dead.  Ar¬ 
lington — its  A  mpitheater, 
its  graves,  its  monuments, 
its  hallowed  T omb  and 
the  historic  Custic  Lee 
Mansion,  is  a  place  that 
is  never  neglected  by 
Washington  s  myriad 
visitors. 


Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
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Frank  N.  Freeman,  School  of  Education.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Norton,  associate  director.  Re¬ 
search  Division,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Charles  B.  Glenn,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Birmingham. 

Patriotic  Ceremony  at  10:15  o’clock,  the  hour  of 
George  Washington’s  birth. 

Education,  the  Nation’s  Safeguard — Charles  H. 
Judd,  director.  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Monday  Afternoon,  February  22 
Pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Monday,  February  22,  8:00  P.  M.' 
Convocation  of  George  Washington  University — 
presiding,  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin,  president. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Enrichment  of 
Adult  Life — James  A.  Moyer,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Boston,  Chairman. 
School-Building  Planning  and  Construction — 
presiding,  Elmer  T.  Peterson,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Iowa. 

Allied  departments  and  organizations. 

Tuesday,  February  23,  8:45  A.  M. 
Theme — The  Present  Crisis  and  Public  Education 

Presiding — Norman  R.  Crozier,  supcrin'endent  of 
schools,  Dallas. 

The  crisis  defined — President  Edwin  C.  Broome. 
What  the  public  is  getting  and  may  expect  from 
adequate  expenditures  for  education — George 
D.  Strayer,  professor  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
How  shall  the  crisis  be  met — David  E.  Weglem, 


superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  School  Costs. 

Improved  methods  of  financing  education — Russell 
Dearmont,  Missouri  State  Senator,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Financing  Educational 
Research. 

Nomination  of  officers. 

Tuesday,  February  23,  2:00  P.  M. 

Administrative  groups  arranged  according  to  size 
of  city.  Departments  and  allied  organizations. 

Tuesday,  February  23,  8:00  P.  M. 

Theme — American  Education:  Past,  Present, 
and  Future 

From  past  to  present — Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

American  education  today — Frank  P.  Graves, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Future  needs  and  prospects — Henry  Suzzallo,  di¬ 
rector,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  New  York  City. 

Wednesday,  February  24,  8:45  A.  M. 

Theme — Education  as  a  Source  of  Our 
Spiritual  Life  and  Cultural  Croli>th 

Intangible  values — Florence  Hale,  president  of 

the  National  Education  Association,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

Art  in  education — Lorado  Taft,  sculptor,  Chicago. 

Music  in  education — ^Walter  Damrosch,  music  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  City. 

Literature  in  education — John  H.  Finley,  the  Neip 
York  Times,  New  York  City. 

Election  of  Officers 
Continued  on  page  36 

Mount  Vemon,  the 
Shrine  of  a  Nation,  J»ith 
the  personalit})  of  George 
fVashington,  the  soldier, 
the  statesman  and  the 

farmer,  still  lingering  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the 

buildings  and  grounds  of 
his  country)  home.  No 

more  attractive  piece  of 
natural  scenery  is  avail¬ 
able  than  the  sight  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  broad 
porch  of  this  old  mansion, 
which  Was  built  in  1 743 
by  Lawrence  Washing¬ 
ton,  elder  half-brother  of 

George  fVashington. 


Mount  Vemon 
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The  Customs  of  Old  Japan  Revealed  in 
Newark  Museum  Elxhibit 

Japanese  customs  and  folk-lore  are  picturesquely 
revealed  at  the  Newark  Museum  in  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  delicately  carved  dress  ornaments,  or 
netsuke,  which  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public. 
Many  of  the  ornaments  are  of  great  antiquity  and 
beauty,  being  the  work  of  the  best  known  Japanese 
artists,  and  represent  themes  taken  from  the  daily 
life,  the  religion  and  the  legends  of  the  Japanese 
people.  The  exhibit,  which  is  from  the  loan  col¬ 
lection  of  Herman  A.  E.  and  Paul  Jaehne,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
to  be  shown  in  this  country. 

Until  recent  years  familiar  objects  of  dress  for 
Japanese  people,  netsuke  are  frequently  the  size  of 
large  buttons  and  were  used  as  counter  weights 
when  the  purse  or  tobacco  pouch  was  slipped  into 
the  sash,  was  universally  worn  by  native  men  and 
women  of  all  classes.  With  their  sense  of  artistic 
I  fitness,  the  Japanese  turned  these  useful  objects 
into  delicately  carved  ornaments,  fashioned  from 
gold,  silver,  cherry  woods  and  other  fine  materials. 

Many  of  subjects  for  the  netsukes  were  taken 
from  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Minute  repre¬ 
sentations  of  stone  cutters,  acrobats,  fishermen, 
herb  pounders  and  similar  themes  are  to  be  seen. 
Another  group  is  illustrative  of  the  characteristic 
Japanese  love  for  children  and  depicts  many 
childish  themes,  such  as  youngsters  engaged  in  top 
spinning,  kite  making,  doll  festivals,  and  so  on. 

Frequently  the  carvers  of  the  ornaments  have 
expressed  the  sense  of  humor  and  the  grotesque 
I  that  delights  the  Japanese  mind.  One  group  of 

j  ivory  netsuke  from  the  1 7th  century  represents 

caricatures  of  Dutch  traders,  depicted  in  distorted 
{  and  ridiculous  poses.  These  were  doubtless  in¬ 

spired  during  the  days  when  the  Dutch  were  the 
only  foreigners  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  The 
gods  and  the  legendary  figures  of  the  Japanese 
i  people  are  frequently  subjects  for  the  netsuke 

carvers.  Hotei,  the  chubby  god  of  good  luck,  was 
I  a  favorite  theme,  and  another  is  that  of  the  rotund 

I  face  and  puffed  eyelids  of  the  Goddess  Okame. 

I  The  Seven  Gods  of  Wisdom,  who  on  New  Year’s 

come  in  the  treasure  ship,  provide  an  equally 
,  popular  theme. 

y  The  love  of  the  outdoors  and  the  familiar  ob- 
Ij  jects  of  nature  often  inspired  the  artists  who  created 

these  ornaments  to  fashion  delicate  imitations  of 
dragons,  horses,  beetles,  and  other  animals.  Per¬ 
haps  the  finest  single  piece  in  the  exhibits  is  a  group 
of  horses  carved  minutely  from  cherry  wood,  which 


has  spirit  and  fidelity  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  figures  many  times  the  size. 

The  collection,  which  numbers  over  1,000  ex¬ 
amples,  was  assembled  by  the  Messrs.  Jaehne, 
well-known  collectors,  during  their  many  years 
residence  in  the  Orient.  Representing  traditions 
and  customs  now  quickly  fading  as  Japan  becomes 
increasingly  modernized,  the  collection  has  to 
western  people  a  wider  interest  than  as  mere  orna¬ 
ments.  Seldom  has  any  single  branch  of  an  art 
mirrored  so  fully  the  life  and  beliefs  of  its  people 
in  all  their  different  aspects.  In  this  respect  and 
as  for  its  examples  of  the  delicate  work  which  is 
the  glory  of  Japanese  art,  the  Jaehne  collection  is 
of  great  interest. 

The  exhibit  of  netsuke  will  be  shown  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  in  the  East  Gallery  of  the  Newark 
Museum,  Washington  Park,  Newark,  hf.  J. 


New  Jersey  N.  E.  A.  Special 

The  New  Jersey  delegates  to  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  20-25,  will 
travel  in  a  special  train  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road.  The  special  train  will  leave  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  New  York  City,  at  12:15  P.  M., 
Saturday,  February  20,  1932. 

The  following  stops  are  scheduled: 


Manhattan  Transfer  ..  12:32  P.M. 

Newark  .  12:37  P.M. 

Elizabeth  .  12:47  P.M. 

New  Brunswick  .  1  :05  P.  M. 

Trenton  .  1 :35  P.  M. 

North  Philadelphia  ...  2:06P.M. 

West  Philadelphia  ...  2:16  P.  M. 


arriving  in  Washington  at  4:45  P.  M. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  your  reservation,  and 
are  planning  to  go,  get  in  touch  with  C.  E.  A. 
Walton,  Supervising  Pripcipal  of  Schools,  Little 
Falls.  Tire  special  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fare 
will  be  in  force  for  the  convention. 


Teacher  Retirement 

TTie  National  Council  of  Teachers’  Retirement 
System  will  hold  its  ninth  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  22-24,  1932,  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence.  All  who  are  interested  in  this  important 
question  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings. 
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Nineteen  Recreation  Principles  ~ 


EVEBT  child  needs  to  be  exposed  to  the  growth-giving  activities  that  have 
brought  satisfaction  through  the  ages, — to  tramping,  swimming,  dancing,  skating, 
ball  games;  to  singing,  playing  musical  instruments;  to  dramatic  activities;  to 
making  things  with  the  hands;  to  caring  for  pets,  to  helping  plants  grow,  to  getting 
to  know  nature,  to  trying  simple  scientific  experiments;  to  trying  to  make  things 
beautiful;  to  learning  the  joy  of  team -play,  of  comradeship  in  doing  things  with  others. 

EVEBT  child  needs  to  discover  which  are  the  special  activities  which  give  him 
personal  satisfaction  and  joy.  In  these  activities  he  should  be  helped  to  develop  the 
skills  essential  to  supreme  enjoyment  throughout  life. 

EVEBY  child  should  choose  certain  activities,  certain  hobbies  that  he  can  keep 
up  as  long  as  he  lives  so  that  there  may  be  no  “dull”  stretches. 

EVEBT  man  should  have  certain  forms  of  recreation  which  require  little  space 
and  which  can  be  fitted  into  small  fragments  of  time. 

EVEBY  man  needs  to  know  well  a  certain  limited  number  of  games  which  he 
himself  likes  for  use  indoors  and  outdoors  so  that  there  will  never  be  an  occasion 
when  he  cannot  think  of  anything  to  do. 

EVEBY  man  should  be  helped  to  form  the  habit  of  finding  pleasure  in  reading. 
MOST  men  should  know  at  least  a  few  songs  with  good  music  so  that  they  may 
sing  when  they  feel  like  it. 

EVEBY  man  should  be  helped  to  discover  some  form  of  beauty  which  he  can 
really  make  his  own — whether  it  be  beauty  of  line,  form,  color,  or  sound. 

MAN  thrives  best  in  the  sunlight.  Every  man  should  be  helped  to  form  habits 
of  being  active,  of  breathing  deeply  in  the  sunlight  outdoor  air. 

SINCIE  living  and  not  business  is  the  end  of  life  our  cities  should  be  planned 
from  the  point  of  view  of  living  as  well  as  of  business  and  industry.  Sunlight,  air, 
open  spaces,  parks,  playgrounds,  in  abundant  measure  are  essentials  to  any  living 
that  is  to  give  permanent  joy  and  satisfaction. 

IT  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  person  be  exposed  to  rhythm  because 
without  rhythm  man  is  incomplete  and  tires  himself  and  bores  others. 

ABOUT  one  year  in  every  ten  of  a  man’s  life  is  spent  in  eating.  It  is  of  fun¬ 
damental  importance  that  this  one-tenth  of  a  man’s  life  shall  be  so  lit  up  by  play 
of  mind  upon  mind  that  eating  shall  not  be  a  hurried  chore  but  an  opportunity  for 
comradeship  and  for  growth  for  the  whole  man. 

BEST,  repose,  reflection,  contemplation  are  in  themselves  a  form  of  recreation 
and  ought  never  to  be  crowded  out  by  more  active  play. 

THOSE  recreation  activities  are  most  important  which  most  completely  com¬ 
mand  the  individual  so  that  he  loses  himself  in  them  and  gives  all  that  he  has  and 
is  to  them. 

ULTIMATE  satisfaction  in  recreation  comes  only  through  one’s  own  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  some  kind. 

THE  form  of  one’s  recreation  as  an  adult,  often,  though  not  always,  should  be 
such  as  to  use  in  part  powers  unused  in  the  rest  of  one’s  life. 

A  man  is  successful  in  his  recreation  life  in  so  far  as  the  forms  of  activity 
he  chooses  create  a  play  spirit,  a  humor,  which  to  some  extent  pervades  all  his 
working  hours,  helping  him  to  find  enjoyment  constantly  in  the  little  events  of  life. 

A  happy  play  of  childhood  is  essential  to  normal  growth.  Normal  men  and 
women  are  most  likely  to  grow  from  the  children  who  have  played  well  and  happily. 
Normal  men  more  easily  continue  normal  as  they  keep  up  childhood  habit  of  play. 

THAT  children  and  men  and  women  may  be  more  likely  to  live  this  kind  of  life, 
experience  shows  there  is  usually  need  for  community  action: 

Every  community  needs  a  person,  and  an  unpaid  committee  or  board 
charged  with  thinking,  planning,  and  working  to  provide  opportunity  for 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  leisure  hours  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Community  recreation  program  should  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Support  of  community  recreation  programs  should  be  through  tax  funds 
under  some  department  of  the  local  government. 

Every  community  needs  playgrounds,  parks,  and  recreation  centers 
just  as  every  city  and  town  needs  streets  and  sewers. 

Every  community  should  provide  opportunity  for  its  children  when  they 
leave  school  to  continue  the  musical  and  dramatic  and  other  specialized  rec¬ 
reation  activities  which  they  have  enjoyed  during  school  days. 

Community  recreation  programs  should  allow  for  a  broad  range  of 
tastes  and  interests  and  varying  degrees  of  mental  and  physical  energy. 

Every  community  needs  persons  trained  to  lead  in  recreation  just  as 
much  as  it  needs  persons  trained  in  education. 

Satisfying  recreation,  whether  for  the  individual  or  for  the  community, 
involves  real  planning. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 


DIAGNOSTIC  AND  REMEDIAL 
TEACHING 
h 

Leo  J.  Brueckner,  Univtraiy  of  Minnesota 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  Northroestem  Unherutj/ 


"Its  primary  object  is  to  show  how  teachers  can 
improve  im^ruction  in  the  elementary  school  by 
the  use  of  standardised  tests." 

$2.75,  postpaid 


TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
FOR  TEACHERS 
h 

Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  Umversit^  of  Southern 
California 


"The  principal  function  of  measurement  is  to 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  effectiveness 
of  teaching  and  learning.” 


.  $2.40,  postpaid 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVI- 
TIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
h 

Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Universitp 


"This  is  not  a  book  of  pat  devices.  Rather  it 
stresses  values  and  attitudes  in  the  light  of 
sound  educational  philosophy.” 

$2.75,  postpaid 


HISTORY  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
h 

I.  L.  Kandel,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University 


"The  major  part  of  thia  text  Is  devoted  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  main  features 
which  have  contributed  to  present  conditions.” 


$3.50,  postpmd 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


386  FOURTH  AVENUS 


NEW  YORE  CITY 


BETWEEN  VOU  AND  DEBTl 

it  a  membership  in 

The  Bdacators  Beneficial  Association 

Woelwerth  Bldg..  Laaeaster,  Pa. 

Mutual  Sickness  and  Accident  Protection 
FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 

TWENTY-ONE  YEAB8  OF  OUTSTANDINQ  SEBVICE 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  protect  your  earning  power.  A  card  today  will 
save  you  much  worry  in  the  future. 


Clifton  High  School  Students  Visit 
Washington  N.  E.  A 

Forty  students  of  the  Clifton  High  School, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  principal,  Walter  F. 
Nutt,  visited  the  Headquarten  Building  of  the 
National  Elducadon  Association  at  Washington 
recently.  Clifton  teachers  who  accompanied  the 
visiting  group  were  Randall  Ham,  Tunis  Baker. 
Hazel  LeFevre,  and  Ema  Brown.  Parents  with 
die  group  were  Mrs.  Lena  Focarelli  and  Mr.  John 
Langerlann.  The  group  of  pupils  and  their 
teachers  spent  three  days  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


during  which  time  they  visited  government  buildings 
and  {daces  of  historical  interest  A  s|>ecial  trip 
was  made  to  Mount  Vernon. 


*‘No  man  is  so  {>oor  that  he  cannot  begin  to  be 
thrifty.  No  man  is  so  rich  that  he  does  not 
to  be  thrifty.  The  margin  between  success 
failure,  between  a  res{>ectable  place  in  life 
comfiarative  oblivion  is  very  neurrow,  it  is  meai 
by  a  single  word,  thrift.  The  man  who  saves  is 
the  man  who  will  win.” 

— Calvin  Coolidge. 


im 
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Do  You  Believe 

That  our  general  business  training  courses 
should  include  something  more  than 
training  for  routine  office  jobs? 

If  SO,  investigate 

General  Business  Science 

h 

Jones  and  Bertschi 

The  text  that  effectively  combines  voca¬ 
tional  training  with  education  for  citizenship. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  detailed 
information 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Kew  York  Chicago  San  Franclaco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 


A  PLEA 

for  your  personal  examination  of  Carl 
Becker’s  MODERN  HISTORY  and 
Janzen  and  Stephenson’s  EVERY¬ 
DAY  ECONOMICS.  These  new 
high  school  texts  have  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

In  MODERN  HISTORY  a  great  his¬ 
torian  has  written  a  new  kind  of  history 
for  high  school  students.  Many  his¬ 
torians  and  teachers  have  called  it  a 
masterpiece. 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS  is  not 
a  rewritten  college  text.  Its  psychology, 
its  functional  presentation  of  economic 
practice,  its  explanations  of  theory,  and 
its  preparation  for  life  are  from  the 
students’  viewpoint. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

41  Union  Square,  Weal  New  York  City 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Convention 

Continued  from  page  32 

Wednesday,  February  24,  2:00  P.  M. 

Discussion  groups  arranged  according  to  subjects. 
Allied  departments  and  organizations. 

Wednesday,  February  24,  8:00  P.  M. 

Theme — Education  for  a  Changing  Social, 
Economic,  and  Political  World 

Education  for  a  changing  social  world — Speaker 
to  be  annoimced. 

Education  for  a  changing  economic  world — 
Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Education  for  a  changing  political  world — Mark 
Sullivan,  editor  and  author,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday,  February  25,  8:45  A.  M. 

Education  as  a  national  enterprise — Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Business  session — Report  of  Comihittee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions,  Paul  C.  Stetson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Indianapolis,  Chairman. 

Thursday,  February  25,  2:00  P.  M. 

Theme — Promoting  the  Physical  and  Mental 
Health  of  School  Children 

Presiding,  Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Atlanta. 

Promoting  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  school 
children. 

1.  Thru  physical  preparation  of  the  pre¬ 

school  child. 

2.  Thru  approved  courses  of  study. 

3.  Thru  properly  directed  medical  inspec¬ 

tion  and  follow-up  work. 

4.  TTiru  well-organized  recreational  programs. 
Si>eakers — Frederick  W.  Maroney,  director  of 

health  education,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey; 
Jay  B.  Nash,  associate  professor  of  physical 
education.  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Introduction  of  newly  elected  officers. 

Thursday,  February  25,  8:00  P.  M. 

Historical  pageant  under  the  auspices  of  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  in  honor 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence — Percy 
Jewett  Burrell,  director. 

Convention  headquarters,  registration,  postoffice, 
and  exhibits  will  be  located  in  the  Washington 
Auditorium. 


Deetmher,  1931 
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N.  E.  A.  Home  E<u>nomics  Supervisors  y 
and  Teachers  to  Meet  / 

The  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Teachers 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  third  meeting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  Con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  20-25. 

The  department’s  second  annual  meeting,  held 
at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1931,  marked  a  period  of 
significant  attaiiunent  for  the  interests  of  public 
school  Home  Economics. 

The  objectives  of  this  department  are  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  public  school  teacher  of  Home 
Economics,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  To  unify  and  to  strengthen  the  efiorts  of 
public  school  Home  Economics  teachers  by  the 
gradual  development  of  a  great  working  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  will  have  as  its  highest  purpose  the 
improvement  of  Home  Economics  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  To  give  to  all  Home  Economics  teachers 
in  small  towns  and  large  towns,  in  cities  and  in 
rural  districts  a  consciousness  of  support  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  contributing 
factors  in  this  movement  for  progressive  Home 
Economics. 

3.  To  furnish  a  service  to  its  members  through 
the  Progress  Committee  and  the  Co-operative 
Studies  Committee.  The  Progress  Committee, 
headed  up  by  Miss  Alice  Walling,  to  help  Home 
Economics  teachers  to  articulate  their  needs  and 
problems  and  to  help  them  to  interpret  their  needs 
and  aspirations  to  the  public  at  large.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Studies  Committee,  with  Miss  Carlotta 
Greer,  our  vice-president,  as  chairman,  will  carry 
on  such  studies  as  will  be  profitable  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  group.  The  study  selection  for 
this  year  is  “Nutrition  in  the  Public  Schools.” 
Hie  membership  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Mary  Buckley,  reports  a  sound  growth — 
in  June  the  membership  numbered  326.  To  date 
in  the  new  year,  the  njembership  is  330. 

Tire  study  made  last  year  on  “Family  Relation¬ 
ships  m  the  High  School,”  has  been  distributed  to 
the  membenhip. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  at  Washington 
follows: 

Program 

Sunday,  February  21st,  4  to  6  P.  M. 
“Tea,”  Chinese  Room,  Mayflower  Hotel,  with 

all  Home  Elconomists  in  Washington  and  vicinity 

as  hostesses. 


Travel  independently  a  new,  economical  way 
called  “TRAVAMEX.”  Sail  when  and  on  what 
ship  you  prefer — your  tour  begins  when  you  reach 
Europe.  Choose  from  lo  alluring  itineraries,  with 
comprehensive  sightseeing  and  pleasant  accommo¬ 
dations,  ranging  from: 

15  days  $133.  to  35  days  $332.50 

(Time  and  cost  exclusive  of  ocean  voyage) 

You  will  be  welcomed  everywhere — all  your  ar¬ 
rangements  made  in  advance — the  services  of  the 
American  Express  Company  will  make  your  trip 
carefree,  memorable — the  experience  of  a  lifetime! 

Write  }  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

ft"  1  Trevel  Service 

Booklet  )  8M  Breed  Street  I7M  Ckceteet  Street 

27  Newark.  N.  J.  Pklladelekla.  Pa. 


EARN  A  TOUR  TO  EUROPE 

Foremost  Student  Tours  to  Europe  desires  a  com¬ 
petent  organizer  or  representative  In  each  city  or 
college.  Most  liberal  commissions  ever  offered.  Also 
a  cash  bonus  for  acting  as  hostess  or  courier  for 
party.  Ability  to  All  these  positions  desired  but  not 
essential.  23.000  Satisfied  Clients.  260  Conducted 
Tours  from  24  days  |235  to  93  days  3690.  Lowest 
Cost  and  Easiest  Selling  Tours.  State  qualifleations 
fully  In  first  letter.  «  ... 

^  e  Boylstsa  Street 

Collv^e  Trakwel  Cltab  nostoa.  Mass. 

FIVE  COUNTRIES  a 

New  booklet  illostnuet  90  amazing  tnvel  val-  j 
y  uetfotl9}2,inclu<lingthreebran<lnewfeanires  4 
...Russian.All-motor.aodOxfordSnidvToun.  J 
y  CunatdsuptemaCT.Oret  11.000  sati^eaguesta.  4 

.  STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB  J 

r  ««5FMiA*e.,N.y.C  Write  far  ■eoUet  T  ^ 


HI 


f  ^  III  EXPENSES mPE 

Coasult  the  originator  of  Student 
TounaadspeciafistineconomicalEuiDpean 
Travel  for  the  intellectual  elite.  Benefit 
from  the  experience  of  15,000  sansfied  guests.  Nl 

KELLER  TRAVEL  CLLR 

tkl  Fifth  Ava.,  N.  T.  Write  for  Bookiet  A 


Monday,  February  22d,  9  to  12  A.  M. 
Presiding.  Helen  C.  Goodspeed 
“Elconomic  Adjustments  for  Family  and  Social 
Welfare- 

Speakers,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  followed  by  other 
eminent  educators  and  some  outstanding 
economists. 

ConlinaeJ  on  page  38 
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Could  you  use 
$200  a  month 

OR  AT  L.GAST 

$20,000  cash 

on  retirement 

AN  INCOME  BOND  BACKED  BY  ONE  OF 
THE  1.AHGEST  FINANCIAL  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  IN  THE  WORLD.  FOR 
FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Retirement  Income  Service 

801  BROADWAY-STEVENS  BUILDING 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

No  calls  except  by  appointment 

ricaae  furnish  me  with  an  individual  lilus- 
tratlon  of  the  Life  Income  Bond 

Name  Date  of  birth 

Address  Bond  to  mature  at  ag:e 


RIDER  COLLEGE 

Sound  Instruction 

Recognized  Degrees 

Placement  Service 

College  Activities 

WBITE  FOB  CATALOG 
Founded  1865  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TRENT  PRESS 

Thomas  J.  Delate,  Prop. 

BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTING  : 

14  North  Warren  Street 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Continued  from  page  37 

Tuesday,  February  23d,  9:20  A.  M. 
Presiding,  Emeline  S.  Whitcomb 
Business  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  February  23d,  2  to  5  P.  M. 
“Nutrition  in  the  Public  Schools” 

Speakers.  Dr.  Henry  Clapp  Sherman,  Col¬ 
umbia  University;  Dr.  Lydia  J.  Roberts, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  other  experts 
in  this  field. 

Wednesday,  February  24th,  8:00  A.  M. 
Breakfast  for  members,  McKinley  High  School. 

You  will  find  a  cordial  welcome,  a  worth-while 
program  and  a  good  time  waiting  for  you  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Elementary  Teachers  Form  New 
Department 

Elementary  teachers  of  New  Jersey  have  formed 
a  department  called  “The  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.”  The 
purpose  of  the  newly  organized  group  is  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  grade  teacher  in  the 
State  Association. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  in 
November,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  A  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  president,  Mary  D.  Barnes,  of  Elizabeth; 
first  vice-president,  Florence  M.  Dickinson,  of 
Haddonfield;  secretary,  Catherine  Mullaney,  of 
Elizabeth. 


Progressive  Education  Association 
Conference  to  be  in  Baltimore 
The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  February  18-20,  1932,  with  the 
Emerson  Hotel  as  headquarters.  Among  the 
speakers  are  such  leaders  as  Dr.  George  S.  Counts, 
Dr.  Hughes  Meams,  Dr.  Fannie  Dunn,  Marion 
E.  Miller,  Dr.  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  Dr.  TTiomas 
Alexander,  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  and  others.  The 
sessions  will  all  relate  to  the  present  status  pf  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  problem  of  social  re-construction. 

The  conference  promises  a  large  attendance 
both  because  of  many  new  features  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Washington  the  week  following, 
and  the  events  of  the  Washington  Bi-Centenmal. 


December,  193! 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Eatabliahed  ISRS  Charles  W.  Molford,  Pea*. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE:.  NEW  YORK  CITY  IIETWBE:N  34«h  aad  38th  STREETS 

Branch  Offices  J  1*36  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

I  945  UNION  TRUST  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  oficials. 


THE  BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

0^  Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

\»  1759  Salmon  Tower  .  711  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

)  11  West  42nd  St.  „  Jersev  JunJper  &  Walnut  Sts. 

'  NEW  YORK  CITY  ^  Jersey  PHILADELPHIA 

Lackawanna  4-3332  orpora  on  Pennypacker  1223 

Our  (em'lory  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  teachers.  Free  service  to  school  oficials. 


KELLOGG'S  "TEACHERS'  AGENCV 


Managers 


...  Telephone  B.  F.  Manalon ; 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street!  Algonoiinln  4-1756  Miss  M.  B.  Goainan  ^ 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty  years.  We  have 
no  branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachera  receive  the 
personal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earrful  personal  service. 
Member  National  Assoeiation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


George  Washington  in  New  Jersey 

Continued  from  page  28 

Morristown  March  28,  and  left  the  state  on  that 
date  for  Newburgh,  New  York. 

August  17.  1  782 — Left  Newburgh  for  Rocky 
Hill,  New  Jersey.  Arrived  at  Rocky  Hill,  August 
24. 

November  9 — Left  Rocky  Hill  for  West  Point. 
On  the  way  he  was  delayed  by  a  snow  storm, 
which  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Tappan  for  a  period 
of  nearly  three  days. 

December  4 — Set  out  from  New  York  for  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  passed  through  Trenton 
on  December  6.  This  journey  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately  after  taking  leave  of  his  generals  at  Faunce’s 
tavern  in  New  York  City. 


The  Necessities  of  Greater  Education  for 
the  Youth  of  America 

Continued  from  page  13 

business  was  imperative.  Mr.  Block  felt  keenly 
his  obligation  to  appear  before  this  audience  and 
regrets  exceedingly  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  the 
engagement.  However,  he  has  sent  in  his  stead 
Mr.  Grove  Patterson,  executive  editor  of  the  Paul 
Block  newspapers.  Mr.  Patterson  will  not  deliver 
his  own  speech,  but  will  read  to  you  the  sjieech 
that  was  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Block  and  the  speech 


TEIACHEIRS.  THE  WATCHWORD  OP 
AMERICA  IS  OPPORTUNITY 
Seek  It  thru  the 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Succesaor  to 

THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
Eatabllahed  1880  Riot  Year 

208  North  Seveuth  St.  Alleatowu,  Penua. 

Member  Netlonal  AuoeUtliia  o(  Tesetaen*  Afeoeie* 


which  Mr.  Paul  Block  would  give  to  you  were  he 
present  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Patterson,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Block,  are  men  of  unusual  eminence  in  their 
field.  They  are  exceptionally  well  informed  upon 
the  issues  which  are  stirring  the  pulse  of  countries 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  addition,  they  have  a 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation.  While  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
have  Mr.  Block  with  us,  we  are  quite  sure  we  are 
able  to  present  to  you  m  the  person  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  a  very  acceptable  substitute.  In  die  Toledo 
Blade,  the  newspaper  of  which  Mr.  Patterson  is 
the  chief  executive,  have  appeared  many  articles 
favorable  to  the  cause  and  aim  of  education  and 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  paper  which  will  be  read  to  you  this  evening 
will  do  much  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  this  great  chain  of  aew^apers 
throughout  the  United  States  is  not  only  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  problems  involved  in  education,  but 
is  also  exceedingly  sympathetic  toward  those  who 
are  honestly  endeavoring  to  work  them  out. 
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CRAYONEX 

TtlE  3  WAV  WAX  CRAYOr 
WORKS  tOLALlY  Will  Or 


PAPER 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  IIEW 
CRAYOnEX*  FOLDER 


The  7\uerican  Crayon  Company 


Manual  Training  Teachers 

DEMAND 

THE  BEST  FOR  SCHOOL  WORK 
F.  P.  M.  Frames'  and  Blades  outlast  all  othera 
Us^d  many  of  the  schools  throughout  the 

Cuts  at  any  angle  wood,  iron  or  bakelita 

1  F.  P.  M.  Coping  Saw 
and  7  Blades  sent 
prepaid 
$1.00. 

Free  sample  of  blade 
sent  Manual  Training 
Teachers  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


F.  P.  MAXSON 

3722  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


STAMP  COLLECTORS  OUTFIT 

Ineludet  tlbum,  lit  ptfct,  SOO  itempa,  1000  hinfM,  tUmp  toaci. 
wtttr-mark  detector,  pocket  duplicate  book,  perfocattoa  sauce.  prlM 
stanpe,  Uluatreted  bo^et,  all  for  $1. 

WONDERFUL  VALUE  PACKETS 

Greece.  Nlcaracua.  5e  eecb.  Cooco.  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Huncarr. 
Serbia,  lOe  each.  HalU.  Albania,  Columbian  Bsp.,  Damnnrk,  Dutch 
Indlce,  Bplrua.  15c  eacb.  Bcislum,  Ceylon,  Danslf,  Iceland,  Ltechan- 
atcln,  SOc  each.  Liberia,  Montenacro,  Nlcarasua,  Spain,  Swltaedand. 
SSe  each.  Wurtemburs,  Drusuay,  Irdand.  tOe  asch.  Labuan,  HalU. 
Ste  each.  Turkey,  tLS5. 

Eatpire  Stasnpee,  222  Pnltea  SL,  New  Ynrk 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

state  Teachers  Asaoelatleaa  Headqnartera 

Convenient  to  railroads,  shops,  theatres,  stc. 
Entirely  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

400  Rooms  400  Baths 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Dearborn  dt  Rainey  Stn, 
CHICAGO 
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“The  Debt  Eternal” 


There  is  one  debt  for  which  no  moratorium  can  with  safety  be  declared. 

It  is  the  one  to  which  the  Minister  of  Education  in  England,  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  referred  in  the  midst  of  the  World  War,  “the  eternal  debt  of 
maturity  to  childhood  and  youth” — education.  After  health  and  physical 
safety  it  is  the  first  obligation  of  the  State.  Not  only  should  the  schools  now 
be  kept  going  at  their  best,  but  children  and  youth  who  are  normally  drawn 
into  industry  at  a  younger  age  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
schooling  rather  than  seek  employment  in  competition  with  older  persons, 
who  cannot  so  readily  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  This  may 
often  mean  parental  sacrifice,  but  it  is  the  best  investment  that  can  be  made 
when  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Though  it  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  war,  England  made 
plans  for  extending  public  education.  The  very  act  was  in  itself  a  significant 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  victorious  outcome  of  the  struggle.  And  in  no 
way  can  determination  to  make  the  best  of  this  slack  period  be  manifested 
more  impressively  and  more  helpfully  than  in  seeing  that  children  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  fullest  development  and  their  most  useful  living.  It  is  a 
period  when  there  must  be  adjustment  to  new  conditions  in  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and  the  professions.  Vocational  guidance  will  be  especially  called 
for  in  facing  the  new  conditions  confronting  this  generation  entering  upon 
the  work  of  the  world.  Another  year  in  school  should  find  its  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  youth  not  only  better  equipped  in  general,  but  more  specifically 
and  effectively  introduced  to  occupations  where  their  services  will  be  in 
demand. 

This  should  be  the  principal  benefit  of  their  postponed  entry  into  their 
vocations.  But  there  is  the  incidental  good  to  which  the  President’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  calls  special  attention.  It  urges  as  one  of  the  objectives 
the  keeping  of  all  children  under  sixteen  in  school  “in  this  time  of  surplus 
labor  and  increasing  demands  of  industry  for  skill  and  judgment.”  It  also 
would  encourage  undergraduates  and  members  of  1931  high  school  and 
college  graduating  classes  to  remain  in  school  for  like  reasons. 

A  further  recommendation  is  that  adults  and  young  people  who  have 
left  school  and  who  find  themselves  without  emplo5rment  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  resume  their  education  or  training.  They  may 
even  succeed  in  preparing  themselves  for  new  vocations  and  so,  having  at 
least  two  strings  to  their  bow,  be  the  better  fitted  to  meet  emergencies.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  what  they  have  wanted  to  do,  but 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  attempt  with  a  certain  wage  in  hand  or  in 
prospect. 

Altogether  it  may  be  made  a  time  of  transition  toward  a  higher  level 
of  American  life.  Other  sacrifices  must  be  made,  but  they  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  payment  of  our  full  debt  to  the  children  and  youth.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  "debt  eternal.” — Editorial  in  the  Ner»  York  Times,  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley. 
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